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ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The following, from the Times of August 31, 
will be of keenest interest to bibliophiles :— 

“The Trustees of the British Museum are to be con- 
— on the latest additions made to their stores of 

izabethan literature, Owing to the sagacity of Dr. 
Garnett, the Keeper of Printed Books, the Trustees 
acquired last month twenty-four rare volumes in verse 
and two in prose, ranging in date between 1579 and 
1613, from the lib of Sir Charles Isham, at Lamport 
Hall, Northamptonshire. No copies of any of these 
works have been previously in the pemention of the 


useum. 
“ Much excitement was created in seateay davies in 
the autumn of 1867, when Mr. Charles onds an- 
mounced in the Times (October 4, 1867) his discovery in 
a disused lumber-room at Lamport Hall of a small col- 
lection of the choicest Elizabethan books. Many of 
them were unique, and were not previously known to be 
in existence, while the majority were only known in 
single copies elsewhere. The precious collection included 
an edition of Shakespeare's ‘ Venus and Adonis’ of 1599, 
the existence of which had never been suspected. At 
‘its side lay a finely preserved copy of Shakespeare’s 
* Passionate Pilgrim’ of the same date; and the more 
harshly used exemplar of the work at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is believed to be the only other extant. One 
welcome peculiarity of these newly recovered volumes 
‘was that they were exceptionally free from the stains 
of age; and although in some cases the bindings were 
missing, in other instances the original vellum covers, 
with linen or silk strings attached, looked almost as fresh 


as when they first left the binder’s workshop some three 
centuries before. That the whole of this treasure-tro 
when it came into the market this summer, did not 

its way to the shelves of the British Museum is matter 
for deep regret. The larger portion has been acquired 
by @ private owner, whose resources are ampler than 
those which the Treasury places at the disposal of the 
directors of the nation’s library. Nevertheless, the 
public will learn with satisfaction that the negotiations 
set on foot by Dr. Garnett and his colleague Mr. R. EB. 
Graves a few months since have resulted in the trans- 
ference to the British Museum of a rich fragment of the 
Lamport collection. 

“Of the new acquisitions—all of which are now being 
exhibited in the King’s Library at the British Museum— 
two are absolutely unique. One of these volumes is 
entitled ‘The Lamentation of Amintas for the Death 
of Phillis; paraphrastically translated out of Latine 
into English Hexameters by Abraham Fraunce. Newly 
corrected.’ London, 1596. This is a translation of 
Thomas Watson's Latin poem of ‘Amintas’—itself an 
adaptation from Tasso. Fraunce’s work is an interesting 
endeavour to acclimatize the hexameter in English verse. 
The author was the friend of Edmund Spenser and of 
Sir Philip Sidney, and shared with them the belief that 
the metre of Homer and of Virgil could be made to 
flourish on English soil. It is curious to note that of two 
earlier editions of Fraunce’s book, appearing respectively 
in 1588 and 1589, no copy in either case is ) bee ng The 
second unique volume is a poem by the powerful but 

tist Cyril Turner (or Tourneur). It is 
entitled ‘The Transformed Metamorphosis,’ 1600, and 
is an obscurely phrased gatire on current iniquities in 
Church and State. The author of ‘The Atheist’s Tra- 
gedy’ is thus shown in something of the light of a 
political reformer, 

“In the case of fifteen of the new accessions only a 
single copy of each is known elsewhere, First in interest 
among these, if not first in interest in the whole of the 
newly acquired collection, comes Marlowe's masterly 
poem of ‘Hero and Leander’ as completed by George 
Chapman in 1598. ‘The Two Sestiads’ of this poem, 
which can alone be claimed for Marlowe, appeared 
separately in the same year, but of that edition no copy 
is in the Museum; a unique exemplar belongs to Mr. 
Christie-Miller at Britwell, The Lamport copy of the 
completed work, which is now the nation’s pro , isa 
beautiful specimen of typography. The paper is spotless 
throughout, and the original vellum cover is unsoiled. 
The intrinsic literary merits of this volume, combined 
with its fine material condition, places it am the 
most coveted possessions of the British Museum. With 
it are bound up two narrative poems by a contemporary 

taster, Francis Sabie. The one is entitled ‘The 
isherman’s Tale’ (a rhyming version of Robert Greene’s 
*Pandosto’), the other ‘Flora’s Fortune.’ Both are 
dated 1595. ‘ Adam’s Complaint,’ 1596—a third volume 
from the same pen—is all but unique, and forms part of 
tbe new collection. It versifies portions of the Scriptural 
narrative. Although Sabie’s literary powers were of 
modest dimensions, all the published works of men like 
him ought to be accessible to the student at the Museum, 
and we are glad to notice that the three books by him 
now added, combined with those already in the hands of 
the Trustees, nearly complete the roll of his publications. 

“The works of Nicholas Breton, whose remarkable 
facility as a writer in both prose and verse is aw 
recognized by the general reader, have long been reckon: 
among the most valued prizes of the collector. Breton 
is responsible for forty-eight published volumes, and 
each of them is worth ite weight in some metal more 

Before summer the Museum 
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—— twenty of them, three of which were unique. | Shakespeare 
eo Lam 


and of Marlowe, of Greene and Peel, of 


port accessions now add five more, of which only Nash and Lodge, of Beaumont and Fletcher in the form 


single copies are known elsewhere, The Museum’s col- 
lection of Breton’s works is thus rendered somewhat 
larger than that of Mr. Christie-Miller, who previously 
stood supreme and unapproached among owners of 
Breton’s books. Four of the newly acquired volames 
are in verse: their titles are ‘ Bowre of Delights,’ 1597 ; 


*Old Madcappes New Gallymawfrey,’ 1602 ; ‘ No Whip- | 


inge or Trippinge, but a Kind Friendly Snippinge.’ 
Teo (with imperfections supplied in facsimile); and 


* Honest Counsaile : a Merry Fitte of a Poetical Furie,’ | 


1605. The fifth volume is in Yr. and is entitled ‘A 
Merry Dialogue betwixt the Taker and Mistaker,’ 1603. 

“ Among the other volumes are an almost unknown 
poem of considerable merit—' Philochasander and Ela- 
nira, the Faire Lady of Britaine,’ 1599, by Henry Petowe, 
the author of a rare continuation of Marlowe’s * Hero 
and Leander ’; poetical pieces by Robert Tofte, collected, 
in accordance with a common contemporary fashion, 
under the title of ‘Laura,’ 1597; a satire by 
Edward Hake, called ‘ Newes out of Powles Church- 
yarde,’ 1579; and a copy of the first edition of Greene's 
romance of ‘ Arbasto,’ 1584 (without a title-page). 

“Two of the books will be of peculiar interest to the 
literary historian. A witty mock-romance in prose, by 
Robert Anton, called ‘ Morio-Machia,’ 1613, concludes 
with an account of a duel between the Knight of the 
Sun and the Knight of the Moon, which the author 
compares to that of Don Quixote and the barber ‘ about 
Mambrinoe’s inchaunted helmet.’ ‘Don Quixote’ was 
first published at Madrid in 1605, and no copy earlier 
than 1620 of the first English translation (oy Shelton) 
is known, but it has long been suspected that this famous 
version of a famous book was published some years 
before. The suspicion is now confirmed by Anton’s 
familiar reference in 1613 to an episode in Cervantes’s 
immortal novel. Another of the volumes, an ‘ Epicedium’ 
on Lady Helen Branch, the widow of a Lord Mayor of 
London (1594), is apparently by William Herbert (or 
Harbert), the author of ‘A Prophesy of Cadwallader.’ 
This book is rendered exceptionally attractive by a 
highly complimentary ref to Shakespeare's = 
of ‘Luecrece,’ which was not itself published till 1594. 
Two succeeding lines praise, however, with almost equal 
warmth ‘Sad Cornelia,’ a tragedy of far inferior wane, 
by Thomas Kyd, the author of ‘ The Spanish Tragedy.’ 

“ A fragment in the collection supplies the first sheet 
of a previously unknown poem by Robert Southwell, the 
Roman Catholic poet, whose religious fervour lends a 
_— beauty to everything that he wrote. The work 

entitled ‘A Fourfold Meditation of the Four Last 
Things’ (1606), and future editors of Southwell’s works 
will find it necessary to give it close study. Another 
curious fragment is the first sheet of Thomas Edwards's 
fervid poem, ‘Cephalus and Procris,’ 1595, which the 
Roxburghe Club reprinted in 1882. The only other 
known copy is in the library of Peterborough Cathedral, 
and as it is improbable that that copy will ever be offered 
for sale, the Museum may be credited with having 
acquired the sole portion of the work likely to be pur- 


chasable. 

“ But while we fully appreciate the value and interest 
of these accessions, it is our duty to emphasize the moral 
to be drawn from the circumstances attending their 
acquisition by the British Museum. The productions of 
the Elizabethan era are rightly reckoned among the 
chief glories of English literature, and it is just to expect 
those who control the national library to spare no effort 
to secure for their shelves a copy of every original edition 
of an Elizabethan or Jacobean book. At the national 
tibrary the student should be able to consult the works of 


in which they left the authors’ hands. But in the case 
of none of these writers, nor of fifty others that could be 
named, is this opportunity at present offered to the 
reader at the British Museum, The lacking volumes are 
of rare appearance in the book market, and much time 
must, under any conditions, elapse before all the pape 
can be filled. Dr. Garnett and his colleagues are fully 
alive to the needs of the situation, as their action in the 
matter of Sir Charles Isham's books amply proves. But 
it is not their energy alone that can fill, when the oppor- 
tunities arise, the 4 in the collecti under their 
charge, The Treasury must supply them with adequate 
funds. By foreign Governments it is held a point of 
honour to maintain the State libraries at the highest 
point of efficiency. In England the conscience of the 
Government is more elastic, and to only a very small 
section of our legislators is it probably of the remotest 
interest whether or no the national library possesses a 
oe set of the works of those authors whose genius 
has helped to make the nation's reputation. Sentimental 
considerations cannot perbaps be ex to exert. much 
influence on the relations of the lish Government 
with its museums, art galleries, and libraries, But 
educated public opinion ought at least to ensure that 
institutions like the British Museum should be able to 
compete on something like even terms with private 
—— when collections of undoubted national interest, 
the Lamport collection, are offered for sale.” 


H. T. 


RHYMING SLANG, 


For the amusement of those who have not read 
the Pall Mall Gazette regularly, and who may not 
have noticed an article under the above heading 


which appeared on July 4, I extract portions, in 
the hope that better informed correspondents may 
supplement the examples given from their own 
experience :— 

“ Rhyming slang expressions may be divided into two 
classes, the simple and the complex. The simple method 
consists in substituting for a word some other word or 
phrase which rhymes with it, Not that every one is free 
to choose his own rhymes, Ui has established cer- 
tain rbyming slang equivalents for certain words, and 
although, no doubt, new rhymes are always being intro- 
duced on trial, yet when one has become recognized as 
belonging to the dialect it can never be dislodged. 
For instance, the rhyming slang for ‘ pocket’ is ‘ sky- 
rocket,’ and neither ‘ et’ nor ‘socket’ would be 
tolerated. The eyes are ‘ mince-pies,’ the ears and the 
nose are (oddly enough) the * frosty and clear,’ and the 
‘I suppose.” How, when, and why these particular 
rhymes were universally adopted will never be known. 
costed Who was ‘Charlie Prescott,’ whose name is im- 
mortelized as a synonym for ‘waistcoat’? And why 
should coat and trousers be concealed under such cir- 
cumlocutions as ‘I’m afloat’ and ‘round the ‘ouses’? 
Other examples of rhyming slang are ‘cat and mouse’ 
(house), ‘elephant’s trunk’ (drunk), ‘bull and cow’ 
(row), and ‘I’m so frisky’ (whiskey). But if I am 
asked how ‘ daisies’ can be the rhyming slang for ‘ boots,’ 
l answer that we have here an example of the second, 


or complex form of the jargon, in which it finds its 
highest development in the mouths of experts. Having 
got your rhyme—say, ‘sky-rocket’ for ‘ pocket’—you 
are permitted, within certain ill-defined limits, to make 
your slang equivalent shorter and more occult by omit- 
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ting the rhyming portion. Thus ‘pocket’ becomes 
* sky,’ and ‘daisy-roots'—the simple or first standard 
form for ‘boots'—is contracted into ‘daisies,’ In the 
ame way, no master of the language would ever give 
brandy or gin their primitive names, ‘ Jack the dandy’ 
or ‘Brian O'Lynn.’ The one is always referred to as 
* Jack,’ the other as‘ Brian.’ It will be seen that words 
treated in this way must have a tendency, in constant 
use, to lose sight, as it were, of their original forms, and 
to become merged in the great mass of ordinary prosaic 
slang. For instance, in Act I. scene i. of ‘The Cotton King’ 
at the Adelphi, some one says that somebody has ‘a streak 
of black across the chivvy.’ Adelphi audiences know, 
of course, that ‘chivvy' means ‘face,’ but the earlier 
form of the word, ‘Chevy Chase,’ being now rarely, if ever, 
used, the rhyming orginal is probably known to few play- 
goers, and the word ‘chivvy’ is thus in danger of being 
left with no more poetry about it than is attached to 
such terms as ‘conk’ or ‘ boko,’ the ordinary slang for 
nose. 

**Sometimes an unfamiliar slang expression which has 
puzzled the hearer may be interpreted by considering it 
as a possible example of rhyming slang in one of its 
forms. For example, a philologist who overheard the 
following conversation at Waterloo Station was very 
much perplexed until he applied thie test. ‘Is this 
right for Woking, Bill?’ ‘Dunno, Jim: ask the Christ- 
mas,’ To one who has the key, the solution is obvious : 
Christmas—Christmas card—guard. We hear a great 
deal about the way in which slang bas invaded our conver- 
sation and our literature, but in spite of the recent popu- 
Jurization of the coster, | doubt if much rhyming slang is 
heard in West-End drawing-rooms. I have only come 
across one example of its employment (excepting 
occasionally in a music-hall song) in what might be 
called a literary form. There is a poem which begins 
thus, and readers who have followed me so far will find 
no difficulty in translating it :— 

I was sitting one night at the Anna Maria, 
Warming my plates of meat, 

When there came a knock at the Rory O' Moore 
Which made my raspberry beat.” 

This article, which was apparently written in 
earnest, gave me much light. Never before had I 
realized the infinite capacity possessed by such a 
system for the complete transformation of language. 
While tolerably acquainted with “ Great Scott !” 
I always regarded that expression as a proof of the 
lasting popularity of the gifted author of ‘ Waver- 
ley.’ Although, as time wore on, I began to sus- 
pect that this tribute might not have been intended 
1m that sense, I never realized what a deep hidden 
meaning might lie concealed beneath those myste- 
rious words. In due course even “Great Scott ” 


entered the cycle of oblivion, while the more homely, | 2 


if not less mysterious, ‘‘ Scotland Yard” usurped 
his place. There may be some connexion between 
these expressions, but in their simple nakedness 
they throw no light upon the mystery of conception. 

One evening, a short time after reading the 
Pali Mall article from which I have quoted, I 
happened to be on the King’s Road, at Chelsea, A 
boy on roller skates flew along the pavement in 
high glee, while a breathless youth, trying hard to 
keep pace with the fugitive, shouted, ‘‘ Why, 
Jim, you've got your new boots on!” ‘Not a 
bit of it!” seated the young Parthian, as he shot 


back a glance of disdain upon his pursurer ; 
“they're my burners.” If the rollicking youth 
had mentioned the word “‘ daisies,” I might per- 
haps have understood him; but, “burners!” 
What on earth are burners ? 
Ricnarp Epccumse. 
Springfield House, Hatfield Peverel. 


Rosset or Strensnam, Lirrte Matvery, &c. 
(See 4 S. viii. ix. passim, x. 129, 190, 279; xii. 
414.)—H. S. G. (4S. xii. 414), after enumerating 
the sons of Sir W. Russell, Bart., of Strensham, 
and coming to the decision that the male issue of 
all the younger sons has failed (a conclusion which 
I do not at present propose to discuss), goes on to 
say that the Russells once settled at Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, were not descended from any of 
these sons. In this he is correct, as he is in his 
statement that Richard Russell (the earliest Russell 
of his branch settled at Charlestown) was living 
there in 1659, and that he sealed his will, dated 
1674, with his coat of arms, but these arms the 
writer declares to have been those of the Russells 
of Little Malvern, and this is the statement I 
shall endeavour to prove to be incorrect. The 
writer has probably been misled into making this 
statement by the action of this Richard Russell’s 
direct descendant, James Russell of Clifton, who 
in 1820 “ obtained a grant of the arms of the Little 
Malvern Russells with a difference.” In so doing 
James Rassell departed from the arms on the seal 
of his direct ancestor, the said Richard Russell, 
which arms are Argent, a chevron between three 
cross croslets fitchée sable, for the cross croslets on 
the coat of the Little Malvern Russells are in- 
variably non-fitchée, though they were undoubtedly 
a branch of the Russells of Strensham, in whose 
arms the cross croslets are (in all the Visitations 
without exception delineated and described) fitchée, 
as are those on Richard Russell of Charlestown’s 
seal (Burke alone, see ‘ Extinct Baronetages,’ having 
given the cross croslets of the Strensham Russells 
as non-fitchée, an error on his part). The Little 
Malvern Russells bore Argent, a chevron between 
three cross croslets sable with a bordure gules, 
charged with eight bezants,* and they invariably 
uartered with these arms those ‘‘of Aldervill,” 
or Alderbrod, “of Presteigne in the marches of 
Wales ”t—viz., Argent, a saltire sable, in the 


* See description of the Little Malvern Russells’ coat 
in Visitation of Worcestershire, bound up with that of 
Derbyshire, Harleian MS. No. 1486. See also for the 
non-fitchée cross croslets and for the eight bezants the 
delineations in Harleian MS. No. 1566, &c. On only 
one delineation (that of Visitation of Worcestershire, 
bound up with Cambridgeshire), are the bezants ten in 
number, 

+ Being those of Jane Alderbrod, the first heiress after 
they branched off. The name is given in some of the 
Little Malvern Russell pedigrees as Alderford, instead of 


| 
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centre of it a dragon’s head erased or. This quar- | bridge Castle, Kent.” In a memoir in the same- 
tering having a degree of resemblance with the | volume of the Gent. Mag. he is described as- 
impalement in the coat of arms on the ring with | having been born at Whitehall, in 1786, and that 
which Richard Russell of Charlestown sealed his | his father Charles Beazley was a surveyor. This- 
will, doubtless misled Richard’s descendant James | latter statement is an error. In 1812, Beazley 
Russell into claiming the arms of the Russells of | published a phlet in defence of the enclosure- 
Little Malvern, which was not the branch of the | of waste lands, in which he is described as Samuel 
Russells of Strensham to which he belonged; Beazley, Jun., architect and surveyor, his father’s 


S. VI. Supr, 15; 


whilst he appears to have ignored the marked 
difference, before mentioned, between the cross 
croslets of the Little Malvern Russells and those 
on his ancestor’s seal, which last were, as I have 
before said, like those of the Strensham Russells, 
fitchée. His error is much to be regretted, as 
creating confusion where none need have existed. 

That the Little Malvern Russells were a younger 
branch of the Strensham family has never been 
disputed, their continuance in the same county 
being probably the reason ; but neither in their 
pedigree in 
of any of the Visitations in Nos. 1043 or 1486 or 
1566, &c., Harleian MSS., is their descent from 
the Strensham Russells made out ; each pedi 
beginning with John Russell of Little Malvern, 
who married Jane Aldervill before mentioned. I 
am now able to show the exact generation in which 
they branched off, and can furnish proofs of this 
statement should I wish to do so. 

CO. Corrmore. 
The Lodge, Leominster, Herefordshire, 


Samvet Beaz.ey, Arcairect (1786-1851).— 
I have been lately looking up some particulars of 
the life of Samuel Beazley, architect and dramatic 
author, with the following result :— 
The Atheneum, Nov. 1, 1851, has this para- 
, which is remarkable as containing at least 
Shree inaccuracies in the course of as many lines, 
the date of Beazley’s death and his age being 
wrongly given and his name misspelt. ‘‘On 
Saturday week [October 18th] died Mr. Samuel 
Beaseley, the architect, in the 70th year of his 


The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ the name correctly, 
but describes Beazley’s rasan architect, which 
was not the case. 

The ‘ Dict. of Architecture’ (A.P.S.), edited by 
the late Wyatt Papworth, a most conscientious and 
accurate writer, gives the date of his death as 
Oct. 12, 1851, and his age as sixty-five, which 
is, I think, correct, as he was born in 1786. He 
is described as the nephew (not the son) of Charles 
Beazley, and as having been buried in the family 
a in the burial-ground of Bermondsey Old 


Gent. Mag., vol. xxxvi. N.S., 559, under date 
of Oct. 12, 1851, has, “ At Tunbridge, aged 65, 
Samuel Beazley, Esq., of Soho Square and Tun- 


Aldervill or Alderbrod, and the arms are the same as 
those of Alderford of Knightwick, Worcestershire. 


ash’s ‘ Worcestershire’ nor in that | 


| name 4! been Samuel. The pamphlet is de- 
dicated to Sir Jos. Mawbey, Bart., Lord of the 
| Manor of Epsom, and is dated from 2, Whitehall 
| Place, where his uncle Charles carried on business 
/asasurveyor. Charles Beazley, who is described 
| as of Whitehall and Walmer, Kent, died at West 
Hampstead, Jan. 6, 1829, aged sixty-nine. 

The following, from the ‘Ann. Reg.,’ 1851, 
appears to be correct :— 

“* At Tunbridge Castle, Kent, in bis sixty-sixth year, 
Samuel Beazley, Esq., architect. Mr. Beazley was born 
at Whitehall, in the City of Westminster, in 1786, the 
son of Mr. Beazley, an army accoutrement maker, and 
| was the nephew of Mr, Chas. Beazley, an architect, whio- 
built the beautiful church at Faversham.” 

Beazley lived at 29, Soho Square, a house on 
the south side of the square at the corner of Bate- 
man’s Buildings, the site of which is now absorbed 
into the Hospital for Women. J. Hess. 

Willesden Green. 


A Hanprvt or Quzer Errmotocizs.—To find 
startling etymologies we have only to consult 
books upon English antiquities written in the 
eighteenth century or in the early part of the pre- 
sent century. The fashion at that time was to 
favour such as were most outrageous, or, at any 
rate, to quote them with admiration and respect. 

Hampson’s ‘ Medii Avi Kalendaria’ (1841) is. 
a capital book with an awkward title. It contains 
several etymologies which are highly ingenious. 
I quote a few. 

** Perseus, from P’Eres Zeus, the sun” (sic), 
p. 53. Zeus is, I suppose, Greek ; to what lan- 
guage P’2Hres belongs no clue is offered, nor are 
we informed how it comes to mean ‘‘ the sun.” 

“Charing Cross, as it was erected by Edward 
pour sa chere reine, has been plausibly derived 
from the French.” I believe this delicious piece 
of humbug is still admired. See p. 190. 

““Gauch, whence jocus,” p. 212. Gauch, here 
quoted, is the German for a simpleton. Germanic 
words are so often derived from Latin that it is 

uite refreshing to find a Latin word derived from 
Scum, for a change. 

“In Yorkshire, a third part of the county is of 
vast extent, and shires, hundreds, and wapentakes 
being formerly set out per ambulationem, by 
cessions on foot, this was performed by processions 
made on horseback; and hence the name of 


Ryding,” p. 228. This is not Hampson’s own ; it 
was invented by Dr. Kuerden, “a learned antiq 


of the seventeenth century.” Hardy guess- 
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was evidently regarded as “learning,” not by any 
means as presumptuous ignorance. 

“The word goblin has been derived from God 
Belin, who is the same as Bel or Belus,” p. 249. 
Certainly God Belin is excellent French. 

“ Pales, the tutelary deity of husbandry and 

ing, whose name bears a t affinity to Baal, 

us, the sun,” p. 249. a om old antiquaries 
had “ Baal” on brain ; it was a blessed name 
to them. 

“ Hills in England which have been the site of 
heliacal idolatry [how is this ascertained ?] are 
commonly called Toot Hills, from the Egyptian 
Thoth, Taut, Teut, Tet, or Taautres, who is the 
same as Mercury, or Buddha, Osiris, and 
Maha Deva. He was known to the Irish as 
Tuth, and gave rise to the English letter Te, the 
Greek Tau, and the Hebrew Thau and Teth,” 
p. 254. This is all a revelry ofdelight. It follows 
that the Hebrew “‘ Thau and Teth” are the same 
letter, and that Egyptian was freely spoken all 
over England. 

“T suspect that we owe the word aroynt to the 
rowan-tree......quast, a roant thee, or a roan to 
thee, witch,” p. 272. 

** La-ith-mas, the day of the obligation of grain, 
to mas; ith signifies inds o' in, par- 
ticularly wheat ; and mas signifies all kinds of 
fruit, especially the acorn, whence the word mast,” 

334. La-ith-mas is meant to be Irish. It 
ws that Candle-mas is ‘* candle-mast.” 
Watrter W. Sxzar. 


Stewart D’Avsieny : Cocksurn : 
—Many references to MS. pedigrees, &c., of the 
French branches of these Scotch families are given 
in the ‘Chroniques de Louis XII.,’ par Jean 
d’Auton, published by the Société de |’Histoire de 
France, vol. i. pp. 47, 73, 98, 105, 122, 157, and 
— elsewhere ; but there is no “gy 


anp Accounts 
or Events WHICH THEY CHRONICLE.—It is a 
common experience of readers of historical works to 
find the writers expressing the difficulties that they 
have encountered in bringing into agreement the 
varying accounts of contemporary chroniclers, often 
professing to be eye-witnesses of the event which 
they record. In this connexion it may be of 

cient interest to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ if 
short reference is Ge of the 
various reporters 0’ on daily newspapers 
with regard to the number of people an? took 
part in the demonstration in Hyde Park against 
the House of Lords on Sunday, Aug. 26. On the 
day following the Times stated that “the plain 
and undoubted fact of the matter is that there 
were not more than 5,000 or 6,000 bond fide de- 
monstrators” in the park. The Morning Post 


does not venture to hazard a guess as to the num- 
ber present ; but after stating that the procession 
took thirty-five minutes to enter the park, but that 
at frequent intervals the police stopped the pro- 
cessionists in order to allow the ordinary traffic to 
pass, continues, “A more complete breakdown than 
that of yesterday has never been witnessed.” The 
Daily Telegraph affirmed that “at the moment of 
passing the resolution the platforms were almost 
deserted.” On the other hand, the Daily News 
said, “ there may have been 200,000 present, there 
were certainly not fewer than 100,000.” The 
Daily Chronicle describes the procession as “a 
brilliant pageant,” and goes on to state that it is 
safe to say that when the resolution was put, 
“ fully 60,000 hands were held up in support of it.” 
While the Standard reporter declared that the 
demonstration was “one of the mest abortive and 
ineffectual attempts to organize public opinion of 
which Hyde Park has been the scene ; at none of 


peri ions, 
whether it be battles upon which the fate of 
empires d or the e demonstrations of 
lowly Hyde Park agitators. Still a modern in- 
stance of glaring inconsistencies in a contemporary 
record of a i 
deserves to noted. F, A. Russet, 


Hovume’s Toms.—A brief note on a singular dis- 
tinction accorded to Hume’s tomb may interest those 
whose attention is directed to the historian. On 
the occasion of a recent visit to Edinburgh I 
observed that the urns, obelisks, altars, and 
other erections which abound in the Calton bury- 
ing-ground the only Christian symbol, with the 
exception of an Iona cross, is on the tomb of David 
Hume, The tomb is a circular tower, within 
which the bodies of the historian and his nephew, 
Baron Hume of the Exechequer, were buried. 
Over the entrance stands a Latin cross on a stone 
bracket, and this emblem appears again on & 
how Hume's philosophical writings gave employ- 
ment to the pens of Dr, George Campbell and 
Archdeacon Paley will not unnaturally remark 
even so small a matter as that a cross has been 
placed on this tomb. F, Jarratt. 


Cromartie Eartpom. (See ‘Mackenzie,’ 6” 
8. ix. 48.)—This is in reply to a query that “P 
peared so long ago as 1884; but I have only 
recently discovered the facts, which I believe to be 
unknown to any save myself. Certainly they are 

rtially omitted from Sir W. Fraser's valuable 
book upon the subject. 

The Hon. Roderick Mackenzie, (? second) son 
of John, second Earl of Cromartie, by his second 


| 

the platforms did the audience number more than ; 
a couple of hundred.” Of course, party bias has ss 

warped the judgment of all these writers ; but some = 

such cause occasions the disparaties of all eye- 

| 
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wife Mary, eldest daughter of Patrick, second 
Lord Elibank, was born in or about 1707, and, 
having served in the fleet at Gibraltar, entered the 
army in 1727 as a cornet of Dragoons. On April 
28, 1735, he is described as of the parish of Green- 
wich, bachelor, aged twenty-eight, when he had 
licence (V.G.) to marry with Sarah Allen, of 
Blackheath in Lewisham, spinster, aged twenty, 
by consent of her father, Bennet Allen, of the 
same. The ceremony was solemnized two days 
later (May 1) in the chapel of Dulwich College. 

erick and Sarah Mackenzie had issue three 
sons and three daughters as follows :— 

1, George, baptism not found, a legatee in the 
will of his uncle Robert Allen, drowned on a 
voyage to India some time before 1789. 

2. Kenneth, baptism not found, married firstly 

Anne ——, by whom she had issue an only 

ild, Mary Anne Mackenzie, surviving unmarri 
in 1796. Married secondly, at St. George’s, 
Hanover ~~ May 29, 1792, Jane, daugbter of 
Charles Petley, of Riverhead, in Sevenoaks, Kent, 
Esquire, by whom, who survived (and married 
secondly a Mr. Macleod) he had no issue. Ken- 
neth Mackenzie having succeeded his cousin in the 
Cromartie estates in 1789, died at his lodgings in 
Orchard Street, November 4, 1796, and was buriéd 
in Greenwich Church November 10. 

3. Sarah, baptized at Greenwich, September 16, 
1739, married Col. Matthew Smith, Major of the 
Tower of London, who died at the Governor's 
House, February 18, 1812, aged seventy-three, 
leaving issue. His widow died at Croom Gill, in 
Greenwich, August 22, 1813, “aged seventy-five,” 
and was buried in that church, M.L 

4. Bennet Allen, baptized at Greenwich Novem- 
ber 24, 1740 ; buried there January 21 following. 

5. Maria Margareta, baptized at Greenwich 
January 17, 1741/2, died unmarried on a return 
voyage from India (? cirea 1788). 

6. Jane, baptized at Greenwich November 26, 
1744; married by licence (Bishop of London) 
March 3, 1768, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Major 
William Blair, H.E.I.Co., who died at Stratford 
Place, April 27,1814. She died January 22, 1808, 
and was buried in Greenwich Church. 

I have not discovered when or where Roderick 
and Sarah Mackenzie died, and there do not seem 
to be wills for either of them at the P.C.C. Sarah’s 
father Bennet Allen was some time captain R.N. 
After the marriage of his daughter to Roderick 
Mackenzie he went to reside at Greenwich, in 
which church he was buried September 10, 1750— 
that is, eight days before his death is recorded in 
the Gent. Mag.! He had issue, besides Sarah, 
Robert, of Greenwich, —. seized of lands in 
Olavering and Barton, x, died unmarried, 


buried at Greenwich March 8, 1752/3 (will P.C.C. 
56 Bettesworth). F; 
married first by licence (Bi 


born cirea 1713, 
of London) dated 


November 16, 1731, George Harrison, of St. 
Ethelburga, London, bachelor, and, second, a Mr. 
Gregory ; and Jane, born circa 1716, executrix to 
her brother, from whom she inherited his Essex 
estates ; resided Hill, and 
died there, unmarried, 18, 1807, ninety- 
one ; buried in Greenwich Church, M.I. 

I should like to discover the name of Bennet 
Allen’s wife and the first Mrs. Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie. C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 

[See also ‘ Cromartie Earldom,’ 8 8, iv. 461.] 


Puzztinc French Worps.—I here give a few 
French words, chiefly names of places and persons, 
which are apt to be pronounced incorrectly by 
English people. The words I select on this occa- 
sion are : Broglie, Claretie, enfowir, été, était, &e., 


them one by one. , 

(1) Broglie. This name, of Italian (the 
variant Broglio is still preserved in Italy), is com- 
monly pronounced Brogl-e, i. ¢., the gl preserves its 
Italian sound, and the é is pronounced like the ¢ 
of de, (2) Claretie. Tie at the end of a word in 
French is often =sie as in ineptie, suprématic ; 
bat in Claretie the ¢ has its o per} < 
bably in consequence of the preceding r. (3) 
fowir, See what I say further on (9) about the 
words beginning with ou, for the ou in enfowir is 
pronounced similarly. (4) £té. When this means 
“summer” the first é is distinctly fermé (close) ; 
but when it isthe participle of étre this é is more 
open, and reminds one of the et in Etty, and this is 
also the case with the é of était, &c. (5) Hu, eut, 
&c. The eu in these words is by exception pro- 
nounced like the French u. And so it is also (in 
Paris and, perhaps, elsewbere), but very vulgarly, in 
Bugéne and Eugénie. (6) Guinée, Guise, Guizot. 
The Gui in these three words is generally pro- 
nounced like the Ital. ghi; but I formerly used also 
to hear the last two pronounced with the ui as in 
lui (the w having more or less of a w sound), and 
I believe that this pronunciation is still occasion- 
ally to be heard. As for Guinée, a French lady tells 
me that she once heard it similarly pronounced, 
and that by a lieutenant in the French navy. In 
these three cases the w is much less guttural than 
in (9), as the « which it re is 
near the teeth. (7) Le 
as pronunciation is no 
correct. (9) Ouate, St.-Ouen, Ouest. ou is 
here pronounced as in owi, é. ¢., good deal like 
our w, but more guttural, for, as this French w is 
nothing more than the ou consonantized, and the 


* The itive and dative (or ablative) are “du 
Mans” “au Mans,” with the d and the a small, 
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| 
eu, eut, &., Guinée, Guise, Guizot, Mans, 
| Montaigne, ouate, St.-Ouen, owest, Rheims, Sens 
'(the town), St.-Saéns. I will now go through 
0 


we 
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ou is pronounced rather far back in the mouth, it 
is natural that this gatturalness should be im- 
parted to the w.* As for St.-Ouen, the w is not 
y ert dw as in the other two cases, seeing that 

t of the “ Saint ” is carried on to it. The en is 
pronounced ain, whilst in Rouen the ou =ow (our 
00) and the en =an. (10)Rheims. This used to 


be a great stumbling-block to English travellers, | 4 


but I think it is now pretty generally recognized 
that the unciation is pe the word were spelt 
Rainss. (11) Sens. This is pronounced Sanss, as 
the subst. sens (sense, &c.) ordinarily is, though 
Littré says this latter ought to be pronounced san. 
(12) St.-Saéns. This is commonly pronounced Saint 
Sanss, though the disresis (tréma) might readily 
lead one to suppose that the en has the sound of 
ain. Vapereau, however, writes it Saens. 


F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Heap orn Tatr?”—So universal is the 
gambling spirit that a phrase similar to our “ Head 
or tail?” must, one would think, exist wherever 


' coins that lend themselves to “‘ tossing” (i. ¢., 


which have an obverse and a reverse of different 
design) are in use. It would, I think, be worth 
while to obtain and record a list of such phrases ; 
and I would be allowed to ask contributions to 
such a list from readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

With the Romans “ Head or tail ?” was “ Capita 
aut navim?” The most common form of the as 

ce capita), and the prow of a shi 

on the other. In our ‘‘ Head or tail?” only the 
obverse side of the coin is described, ‘‘ tail” 
simply indicating the opposite or other side. But 
there is a substitute for “ tail,” familiar, so 
far as I can learn, in and about London (or, per- 
haps, in the South) only, in which the Britannia of 
the reverse of bronze coins becomes “ woman ”— 
“ Head or woman?” 

Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes’ speaks of “ ‘ cross 
and pile,’ or, with us, ‘head and tail,” as “a 
silly pastime known among the most vulgar classes 
of the community, and to whom it is, at present, 
very/properly confined.” “ Formerly, however,” 
the writercontinues, 

“it held higher rank, and was introduced at the Court. 
Edward II. was partial to this and such like frivolous 
diversions......In one of his wardrobe rolls we meet with 


* One generally hears Ja ouate, though, according to 


Littré, l'owate may also be used. But it is always /’owest, 
and not le ouest, though I do not know that there is any 
difference in the pronunciation of the ow in the two cases. 


the following entries: ‘Item, paid to Henry the king’s 
baker, for money which he lent the king to play Cross 
and Pile, five shillings, Item, paid to Barnard usher of 
the king’s chamber money which he lent the king, and 
which he lost at Cross and Pile: to Monsieur 

Watteville eight pence,’—‘ Antiq. Repert.’ vol. ii, p, 58.” 

The origin of the word pile in the phrase “ jouer 
& croix et pile, jouer 4 ou face,” is uncertain. 
pile was an iron tool used in stamping money. 
With this, Du Cange says, a sanctuary or a ch 
—pila—was frequently impressed, and hence the 
term pile was given to the reverse side of the coin. 

The Germans “ Miinz oder Flach?” and 
“ Kopf oder Schrift?” In Dutch the cross re- 
ap Kruis of Mant?” and also in Spanish, 
“6 6 Cruz?” When was the cross first pro- 
minent upon Christian coins ? 

The interest of the list would be enhanced if the 
literal meanings of the words equivalent to head 

vonic languages are not likely to be familiar 
to the general er. Hewry Arrwetu. 

Barnes, 

[“ Man or woman?” is more 
woman?” In Ireland “ Head or 
is, general, } 


Mrs. Exizaseta Incusatp.—Information is 
wanted as to the whereabouts of a certain common- 
lace book and sundry letters belonging to Mrs. 
lizabeth Inchbald, afterwards in the 
of Mrs. Frances Phillips, wife of John Phillips, of 
Pall Mall. I should like to put myself into com- 
munication with the heirs of the said Mrs. Frances 
Phillips and those of James Boaden. ARTIST. 


AsrronomicaL.—Can any of your readers give 
me information as to where I can learn (1) the 
time of sunrise on or about December 21 and 
January 21 at Melbourne ; (2) the (approximate) 
number of hours of moonlight there on first 
and fifteenth days of a lunation, or the time of the 
moon’s rising on those days ; (3) the (approximate) 
duration of twilight there ? T. Nicki. 


Seriat Issuz or Novets.—Mr. Henry Her- 
man’s new story entitled ‘Sword of Fate’ is now 
appearing serially in the Southern W News. 
Two chapters appear each week, and to subse- 
quent instalment of two chapters is prefixed a 
synopsis of the previous chapters. This — a 
ment is certainly convenient for those readers w. 
may not have commenced reading the story from the 
beginning, as it enables them to see the drift of the 
story so far as it has appeared in print. Is not this 
a new departure in the serial issue of novels? I do 
not remember to have come across it before, The 
synopsis, too, has its further use, as forming an 
analytica! table of contents to the novel when pub- 
lished in book form. A. ©. W. 

(The custom, which is not new, has, we believe, been 
introduced from America. | 


mon than “ Head or 
1” was, and perhaps 
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Crosses ror Kisses.—When my little grand- 
children write to me they fill up the space under 
their names with as many crosses as it will contain. 
These mean kisses, and I calmly took them as such, 


bt have an antiquarian | W: 


Orusoe,’ I found 
he received 


Defoe represents 
about the end of the seventeenth century; 
think it most likely that he represented a custom 
Roman Catholics of that time which may 


Saran Bramsronz.—In the churchyard of 
Upton, near Slough, there is a tombstone with the 

owing curious inscription: “Here lieth the 
body of Sarah Bramstone, of Eton, spinster, a 

rge II. Obijt January 30, 1765, aged 77. 
There is surely a history attached to a woman 
whose temerity could have led her into being just 
at such a period. Her tombstone has apparently 
had a bad time of it since it was first placed over 
her body, for it is much broken and battered. 


W. 
86, Grosvenor Road, 8.W. 


Atrrep Orvs.—When was the Alfred Club, 
which was in Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, first 
opened; when did it cease to exist; when was it 

ated with the Oriental Club, Hanover 
Square? Was it not about 1856? 
Atrrep Burrox. 

Penivsvcar War.—In reading the ‘ Diary of 
a Cavalry Officer in the Peninsular and Waterloo 
Campaigns,’ by Lieut.-Col. William Tomkinson 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1894), I have come 


across the following paragraph, under March 7, | | 


1801 :— 

“We marched to Algiberota, one league beyond Alca- 
baga, The convent of Alcabaca exceeded anything I 
ever saw as a work of destruction. They (the French 
army] bad burnt what they could, and destro 
remainder with an immense deal of trouble. The em- 
balmed kings and queens were taken out of their tombs, 
and I saw them lying in as good pea am as the day 
they were interred...... An orderly book found near the 
place showed that regular parties had been ordered for 

purpose, 


A foot-note runs: “Pedro el Cruel and Innes de 
Castra [sic] were, I believe, the two I saw.” I 


the 
Spain? W. H. 


Heratpic.—Will some one with books at hand 
bo one aap to give the arms borne by the 


Thomas Ashton, of Ashtou-under-Lyne, 
Knt., circa 1450. 
Savage, of Clifton, co. Chesh., Knt., 
cir. . 


1500. 

5. Sir Hum Daven of Sutton, co. 
Chesh., Lord Chief the Exchequer, cir. 
1600. 


6. Richard Ashton, of Croston, cir. 1650. 
co. Lanc., cir. 
1700. 

8. 

I should be to learn also the tinctures of 
the arms of 
of the singular charge. Is it in any way conn 


Tamworth, 


Pairtinc.—I have an old oil painting on panel 
of a banquet, with some ten or twelve figures, male 

da servant bringing in a peacock on a dish, 
the top left-hand corner, in the fold of a curtain, 
are the letters P. E. V. L. and date 1634. The 
colours are wonderfully fresh and well preserved, 
and the faces of the banqueters, in most cases 
turned towards the s » give the impression 
of their being probably portraits. I shall be much 
obliged if any of your readers can give me an idea 
as to who was the painter. 
J. W. G. Wottex. 

4. 1642? He painted subjects of this kind.) 


Lives Wanrep.—Can you give me the few 

ines bringing out the varied meanings of the word 
“body”? It is a sort of doggerel rhyme, but I 
have quite forgotten how it begins. ©. T. 8S. 


Sir Wituam Borrs.—This eminent physician 


the | died Nov. 22, 1545, if we may believe the two 


inquisitions taken at his death ; but his epitaph at 
F Church, as restored by Leonard Butts in 
1627, says Nov. 17, 1545. Can this discrepancy 
be reconciled ? It seems feasible to suppose that 
a descendant, eighty-two years after the death of 


his relative, would have been in possession of 
correct information, 


From which of the three 


have never seen this chronicled elsewhere, to the 
best of my recollection. Can any reader give me 
references? Was the convent ye. | 
way ; and were the bodies replaced in the ay 
that after Crusoe’s return to Eu 
a letter from his partner in Brazil in which he 
described their property, 
“how many slaves there were upon it, and, making 
many Ave Marias to thank the Blessed Virgin that I 
was alive.” 
. Lord dmunad Ho ther 
Catherine Howard. 7 
4. Sir Ralph Leicester, of Toft, co. Chesh., cir. 
ve & iong past origin, and that even tS) 
** kisses” my grandchildren send me may have had 
- origin in pre-Reformation times, Oan ru 
correspondents throw light u e 
sabject 1 
5, Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 
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sons of Sir William was this Leonard Butts 
descended? Is Butt or Butts the correct spelling ? 
‘The will gives the former. Sir William left to 
‘his son Edmund his “‘ bedde w* all things there- 
unto belonging in the Toure Chamber in ffalham.” 
‘Can any reader suggest an explanation of “Toure 
‘Chamber ? Cuas. Jas. Firer. 


™Tvuscutum University, U.S.—OCan any reader 

give me a list of the European graduates of this 

‘university, with some particulars of its history ? 
F, 8. Reyrnoxps. 


“Kin” ix Enctiso Surnames.—In Dr. Bar- 
‘ber’s recent book on ‘ British Family Names’ I 
no mention of one which, for its formation, 
possesses for me, at least, a peculiar interest. I 
refer to the name Clarkin. Some students of sur- 
adduce no evidence—that it 
“kin of the Clares.” Does 


rves special attention. 0. Cross. 


» Rhode Island, U.S, 


is a Stonyhurst word, 
which is said to mean indulgences in the matter 
of dietary. In one of the numerous paragraphs on 
the college centenary which have found their way 
into print I find it stated that ‘‘ blandykes” is the 
-connecting link between the old school at St. Omer 
and the present school. I take it, then, that the 
term is a corruption of the French blandices, in 
this sense= treats for good boys. No doubt some 
Stonyhurst man will be good oa to confirm, 
or to correct, this view. W. F. Watuer. 


Rivers Famity.—Two brothers named Rivers 
entered at Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1628. 
They were the sons of Sir John Rivers, a Kentish 
baronet. Can any one tell me whether this Kentish 
family of Rivers was connected with the family of 
the Earl of Rivers ? A. Witsow Venriry. 


Doxe or Orteans.— Who was this duke, stated, 
in Murray's ‘Guide to Sussex,’ to have been 
captured at Agincourt by Richard Waller, of 
‘Groombridge, and detained prisoner at Groom- 
= Place for twenty-five years? And why 
was he kept there so long? THORNFIELD. 


Castiz, Essex.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ inform me if there is in existence a 
ground plan of Hadleigh Castle, Essex, or if a 
theoretical elevation has ever been constructed ? 

Morris Payne. 


Woop Famity.—Information will be esteemed 
as to this family, which came from the vicinity of 
‘Halifax, Yorks, many of whom are buried in 
Elland. The father of Michael Wood had several 
sons, Aaron was the eldest and Moses the second. 


The latter went to America in 1819. The grand- 
father of Robert is believed to have been one 
Michael, who died in 1750. A son of Aaron’s 
was buried in the same grave with Michael, and 
his name is inscribed on the same tombstone. 

Lavens M. Ewarr. 
Genbank House, Belfast. 


Aursors oF Quotations WaNnTED.— 
They out-talked thee, hiss’d thee, tore thee 1 
Fired their ringing shot and pass’ 
Hotly charged—and sank at last. 
De Paven-Parxe, 
Gifts are the beads of mem’ry’s rosary, 
Whereon we reckon kind remembrances 
Of friends and<old affections. H. Donanp.. 


Replies, 
“SHOTERS HYLL” AND “STANGAT HOLE.” 
(8 §, vi. 68.) 


The former of these names will perhaps be 
familiar to your Transatlantic correspondent in 
the modern spelling Shooter’s Hill. This lofty 
eminence, made famous by Byron (‘ Don Juan,’ 
xi, viii.) as the scene of his hero’s encounter 
with the footpad, is situated eight miles and a 
quarter from London on the Dover road, at the 
intersection of the cross road from Woolwich to 
Eltham. It is said to have been the place where 
Chief Justice Popham in his youth eased tra- 
vellers of their purses ; and there is a story in the 
first chapter of ‘Harman’s Caveat’ (printed in 
1567, and reprinted in the E.E.T.S. Extra 
Series, No. 9) of an old man who had been up to 
London to sell his wares, “and as he was com- 
minge homewarde on blacke heathe next to 
shotars hyl, he ouer tooke two rufflars,” and 
chatted with them for company as he rode slowly 
along. They did not, however, set about their 
work of plunder “vntyll they weare one the 
toppe of the hyll, where these rufflares might well 
beholde the coaste about them cleare.” See more 
about Shooter’s Hill in Walford’s ‘Old and New 
London’ (vi. 233). 

As to the other place (variously written Stane- 

, Stonegate, Standgate) I have very scanty 
information. It was about sixty-four miles 
London on the Great North Road, near Alcon- 
bury Hill, in Huntingdonshire. The only book in 
which I have seen a notice of it says that it was 
“formerly a great place for highwaymen, on the 
North road.” F, Apams. 


“Shoters hyll’ is doubtless Shooter’s Hill, 
which is seven miles and a half from London on 
the road to Dover. It was in times past notorious 
as a resort for highwaymen. Dickens, in ‘ A Tale 
of Two Cities’ ( ii.), says :— 
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‘Whenevery posting house anda le house could 
somebody in ‘ the captain’s pay,’ ranging from the Jand- 
lord to the lowest stable nondescript, it [¢. ¢., — 
on the road being a robber or in league with robbers) 
was the likeliest thing upon the cards. So the guard of 
the Dover mail thought to himself, that Friday night in 
November one thousand seven hundred and seventy-five, 
lumbering up Shooter's Hill,” 

When Jerry Oruncher overtook the mail there, 


having a m for Mr. Lorry, he was suspected 
Rosert Prerpornt. 
Much has been collected about Stangate Hole 
in ‘N. & Q.) #¢S. i. 13, 155, 494 ; viii. 421, 529, 
541. W. C. B. 


Furness Appey (8" §. v. 348, 474; vi. 56, 
153).—I may assure your correspondents, by my 
own personal testimony, that the plant growing 
in Furness Abbey, from which, but probably 
oa the valley in which it stands is said 
to have taken its former name, is the true “ deadly 
nightshade,” Atropa belladonna. The other plant 
known as “nightshade,” and sometimes 
called “deadly nightshade,” Solanum dulcamara, 
probably ~~ there also, It is a very common 
plant, to be found in all parts of England. But 
the Atropa grows among the ruins in some abund- 
ance, and on my last visit I gathered it in full 
fruit, its gl k le berries, in shape and 
colour not unlike a blackheart cherry and with a 
sweetness of taste by no means disagreeable, pre- 
senting a fatal attraction to the ignorant or unwary. 
That the valley was called “Bekansghyll,” from 
** Bekan,” a presumed old name for the nightshade, 
though vouched for by the monkish lines— 

ofl nomen ab herbe 


—is,as Mr. Fexx has told us, quite untenable. 
There is no evidence that in any language the 
plant ever bore that name. The English name for 
the Atropa is “dwale,” a word, according to Prof. 
Skeat, connected with the A.-S. dwala, an error, 
stupefaction, and the Danish dvale, a trance, 
stupor, the narcotic berries causing stupefaction. 
Indeed, instead of the Cistercians finding the 
nightshade in the place where they founded their 
abbey, it is far more probable that it was intro- 
duced by them as a medicinal herb. It is a well 
recognized fact that the plant is chiefly found in 
the neighbourhood of monastic ruins or sites. It 
= in remarkable abundance in the vicinity of 
isham Abbey, near Marlow, and is to be met 
with in other conventual precincts. Mar. Fett is 
probably correct in regarding “ Bekan” as a Norse 
proper name, “ Bekansghyll” equalling the valley 
or gorge of Bekan. Epmonxp VENABLES. 


Coriovs Latin vi. 85).—I think that 
Sir James Ley must have been desirous of letting 
readers of his ‘ Reports’ know that he had some 


knowledge of Persius, Martial, Horace, and 
Plautus. Thus, “ Pecus Arcadicum” reminds us 
of Persius, iii. 9, “ Arcadiae pecuaria radere credas”; 
while “ maligniorum rhonci” recalls Martial, i. 4, 5, 
“Maiores nusquam rhonci”; ‘blaterent” and 
“ suspendant naso” est Horace, ‘S.,’ ii. 7, 35, 
and i. 6,5. We should read, I think, “ lolio [sic] 
victitantes,” which brings before us Plautus, Miles, 
ii. 3, 50 (ed. Weise) ; “ blenni et buccones ” (Ang- 
lied “ duffers ”) may be traced to ‘Bacchides,’ 
v. 1,2; “Lire, Lire” (see Forcellini, s.v.) is 
from ‘ Poenulus,’ i. 1,9. Lire appears to be the 
equivalent of Aijpo:, which Weise reads “neque 
ciccum interduim,” comes from ‘ Rudens,’ ii. 7, 22, 
and means “I would not give a pomegranate core 
for them.” P. J. F. Ganrition, 


The words which puzzle your correspondent are, 
I suppose, “ Lire: Lire mihi neque Ciccum inter- 
duim.” The language is Plautine, and the ex 
sion may be roughly translated, “ Mere balderdash, 
balderdash, as far as I am concerned, and I would 
not give a straw for it.” 
F. OC. Binxseck Terry. 


Easter Serutcures S. vi. 27, 114).—The 
Easter sepulchre at Northwold, in Norfolk, is 
stated to be the largest relic of the kind in 
land. It stands on the north - of the a 

ly hollowed in the wall, partly projecting 

composed of church or and is 
12 ft. high and 9 ft. long, but formerly was much 
loftier. Below, in front of the altar-tomb, are 
four sleeping soldiers, guardians of the sepulchre 
(as in Lincoln Cathedral), while the we part 
is a mass of niches and tabernacle work. There is 
also a fine Easter sepulchre at Heckington, in 
Lincolnshire, of circa 1380, that in Lincoln 
Cathedral being put at about 1350, and Northwold 
about 1480. James Hoopzr. 

Norwich. 


There is an Easter sepulchre in Hartington 
Church, near Southall, Middlesex. It is described, 
with an illustration, by Mr. Walford in ‘Greater 
London,’ vol. i. pp. 199, 200. 

Mos Supursanvs. 


Tae Basque Psorte S. vi. 128).—Pro- 
bably the book inquired about by K. P. D. E. is 
entitled ‘ Roadside Sketches in the South of France 
and Spanish Pyrenees,’ by Three Wayfarers, Lon- 
don, Bell & Daldy, 1859. The details concerning 
the Basque people are meagre. I shall be happy 
to send my copy to K. P. D. E. for reference, 
should he have any trouble in procuring one. 

Harotp Mater, Colonel. 

Penn, Bucks, 


Pepicree or Mason (8 vi. 148).—Mar. 
Toxe will find an account of this family in Foster's 
‘Yorkshire Pedigrees.’ The chart there given 
starts with the poet’s great-great-grandfather, the 
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Rev. Valentine Mason, of whom the ‘ Alumni 
Oxoniensis’ adds further ‘The His- 
tory of Smith of Balby, by H. Ecroyd Smith, 
also contains an account of the family; but the 
latter work is mostly untrustworthy. 
©. E. 
Eden Bridge, 


“Taxis EARTH’s IMMORTAL THREE” (8% vy. 
508; vi. 134).—Mr. Andrew Lang sententiously 
intimates that Joan of Arc is “‘ with this earth’s 
immortal three,” which, as an apparent penetration 
of the mysteries, is a very fair statement, so far as 
it goes. He is good enough to indicate Jesus 
Christ and Socrates as two of the others in the 
company, and I desire, in a humble way, to know 
the remaining member. Mr. Bruce 
says there are only three in all, and that Joan 
herself is the third of these immortals. Thus, if I 
say, ‘‘ Mr. Lang is with the three greatest writers 
of these days—he is with Mr. Stevenson and Mr. 
R. Haggard,” I mean that “with” is equivalent 
to “one of.” Apparently versifiers as well as 
poets need commentators. THomas Barneg. 


Bohn’s edition of Milton has this note on the 
“ famous solecism ”:— 

“ That is, Adam was a goodlier man than any of bis 

sons, and Eve fairer than any of her daughters. The 
superlative is here used for the comparative degree, a 
peculiarity borrowed from the Greek language.” 
I suppose this is meant in justification of Milton’s 
grammar. However this may be, I believe the 
— has been imitated by later poets, or at 
east by one, though I cannot at the moment 
remember by whom. Cc. C. B. 


“Take Two cows, Tarry” (8™ S. v. 488; vi. 
112).—I am not a Low Dutch scholar, but no 
doubt some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are such. 
I wish one of them would tell us whether the lines 
given by Mr. Ker are really Low Dutch, and 
what they mean. They look to me very doubtful, 
whether as equivalents of the Eoglish rhymes or 
as having any other meaning. 

Henry H. Gress. 

Aldenham, 


In my early days in Cheshire I often listened to 
the wood-pigeon’s cry, ‘‘ Take two cows, Taffy,” 
ending his appeal with ‘‘Take two.” In Lincoln- 
shire I have noticed that he ends with the word 
“Take.” I should like to know whether others 
have observed the same difference of termination. 

Cc. B. J. 


ia Mr. Ker’s book and its value, see 6" 8. xii, 109, 


Barsapos Recorps (7" xii. 44, 117, 173, 
274; 8” S. i. 40).—Will X. Bexe kindly state 
(in detail) how the 5001. voted in 1891 by the Bar- 
bados towards the preservation of the 


old records has been di of, and what classes 
of records have been dealt with, thus fulfilling his 
promise made at the fourth reference? Will he 
also state if the Colonial Government Committee 
there spoken of made and printed their report ; 
and, if so, where a copy of it can be obtained ? 
Has that Legislature voted any father sums towards 
the same object since 1891 ? C. Mason. 
29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 


Source anp Wanrep §. vi. 167). 

—For the distich, with its history, see Biichmann’s 

‘ Gefliigelte Worte,’ Berlin, 1892, pp. 412, 413. 
Ep. 

The question has been waiting an answer in 
- . & Q. for twenty-six years. There are two 

Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nu 
Nam que Mars aliis dat tibi regna Venus. 
Wage wars the rest; thou, lucky Austria, wed, 
Rich not from battle-field but marriage-bed, 

The ‘New Dictionary of Quotations,’ the only 
book of the sort in which I see the lines, does not 
give their source, but refers to the preface to Coxe’s 
* House of Austria,’ in which the fortunes of that 
house are likened to those of the Danube, starting 
from insignificance and receiving rapid aggrandize- 
ment from tributary streams. But there seems no 
reason to suppose that the Archdeacon had the 
couplet in his head. As it was parodied at the 
beginning of the French Revolution, it must be at 
least as old as 1791. The starting-point of the 
saying has been indicated in Ovid's 

Bella gerant alii: Protesilaus amet. 

For previous discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ see 4" S. 

i, 533, 593 ; 5" S. vi. 426. KILLIGREW. 


Source or Courter S. vi. 168).—In 
‘N. & Q.,’ 2™4 S. i. 140, J. S. replies as follows 
to a similar question :-— 

“ The author of this epigram was the learned theolo- 
gian, 8. Wehrenfels, who, in the early part of the last 
century, was Professor of Divinity at Basil. It has for 
title, ‘S. Scripture abusus,’ and is the forty-ninth in his 
collection of epigrams. See his ‘Opuscula,’ published 
in two volumes, 4to,, Leyden and Lieuwaarden, 1772.” 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


Aravcayian Lanovace (8" §, vi. 167).—Prof. 
Sayce, ‘ Introduction to the Science of Language,’ 
vol. ii. p. 54, gives a list of the chief books on 
Araucanian. They are mostly in Spanish. Dr. 
Cust does not include Araucanian in his exhaustive 
lists of languages into which the Bible has been 
translated. Isaac TaYLor. 


Curp-caxe vi. 49).—These are not un- 
known delicacies in this country. Are they not 
baked in small tins, about the size of the glasses 
from which we get ‘‘ cup-custards”? I believe 
there is no more mystery in their makiog than in 
that of any ordinary cake. Pavut Brer.ey. 
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Surnames §. vi. 168).—Monosyllabic sur- 
names, such as Gull, Fish, Codde, Chubb, Spratt, 
Ray, Clodd, Bi Ball, Grubbe. 
Hooke, Buck, or Rook, seem to nicknames, and 
may usually, I think, be traced to East i 
where the strong infusion of Scandinavian 
may possibly account for the 
prevalence of nicknames, as well as for their pis- 
eatorial character, Gull, Bull, Hook, Hauk, Glum, 

nicknames, 


See Nall’s ‘East Anglian Coast,’ p. 445. Rose 
perhaps, as Cock and Swan. c TaYLor. 
I have heard (but do not recollect the authority) 
Prynne is the earliest surname recorded in 
—— I should very much like to ba 
where my own name sprang from. _Instincti 
think it Dutch. Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Paropy sy Georce Srervens S. vi. 167). 
—The satirical ode to which Mr. 
Sreevens refers was entitled ‘Shakespeare's Feast : 
an Ode on the recent Rehearsal in the Town Hall 
of Stratford ’:— 

*Twas at the solemn feast, for laurels won 
By William, old John Shakespeare's son, 
Aloft in awful state 
The Mayor of Stratford sate, 
Rais'd on a wool pack throne, &c. 

The poem is too for the columns of ‘N. & Q..,’ 
but Mr. Srzeevens will find it on p. 170, vol. vi. of 
my ‘Collection of Parodies’ (Reeves & Turner); 
or if he will favour me with his address I will send 
him the vet comes this parody with much 

easure. eve m originally appeared 

the Court Miscellany, 1769. 

Watrer Hamitron. 

16, Elms Road, Clapham Common, 8.W, 


Pa from ‘N. & Q.,’ 2"¢ S. vi. 397, that 
* The Ode on dedicating a Building and erecting a 
Statue to Le Stue, Cook to the Duke of Newcastle 
at Clermont, by Martinus Soriblerus,’ 4to., 1769, 
was a parody on Garrick’s ‘Ode to Shakespeare's 
Statue,’ which was probably written by G. Steevens. 
It is reprinted in ‘The Repository,’ by Dilly, with 
this note : “Consult Davies’s ‘ Life of Garrick,’ ii. 
226-8, 1808.” Ev. MarsHatt. 


(8 §. vi. 86).—Dr. 
Charnock, in ‘ Prenomina,’ 1882, says Cornelius, 
the Latin name, is “4 belli cornu,” according to 
Littleton's ‘ Latin Dictionary,’ 1735, or in Greek 
KopvjAws, which some translate “horn of the 
sun.” He also quotes Viscount Gort (‘ N. & Q..,’ 
4" S. x. 300), as saying that the name Connor 
has been transformed into Cornelius. On the 

, which O'Reilly ers assistance, 
but Mac Dermott, in “Annals of ireland,’ the 


ing warrior, from a dog or 
thoroughly Irish tanglement. James Hoorzr. 


§. v. 425).— 
Does not your correspondent’s suggestion ask too 
much of us? Is it not more rational to suppose 
that, as sweetmeats are “‘ good” to a child, so it 
would naturally call them “ goods ” or “ goodies,” 
with which we may compare the Fr. bon-bons. At 
the present time we hear such infantile delights 
“sweeties.” In Atkinson’s ‘Cl 

“Sw. D. guttar, sweetmeats ; Swiss guteli, sugar 
for children. Comp. Sw. D. gédte, 

raisins.” F. Brrxseck Terry. 


Sermon on (8 §. vi. 146). Mr. 
TxornToN is wrong in attributing this sermon to 
Dr. Dodd, the forger. The author of this cele- 

impromptu discourse was the Rev. John 

Dod, Rector of Fawsley, Northamptonshire, 1624— 

1645. For further information concerning this 

celebrated divine I would refer Mr. TuorwTow to a 

phlet entitled ‘Memorials of the Rev. John Dod, 

ia Taylor & Son, Northampton, 1881. The 
contents of the pamphlet are as follows :— 

1. A Sermon upon the word Malt, Preached in the 
Stump of a Hollow Tree by the Revd, John Dod, M.A., 
Author of the Remarkable and Approved Sayings, to 
which is prefixed a brief Account of the Life of the 


Author. 
2. The Text of Three MS, Versions of the Sermon on 


the word Malt. 

3. The worthy Sa of old Mr. Dod. Fit to be 
treasured up in the Memory of every Christian. 

4. Bibliographical List of the oe of John Dod, 
Han Biographical Notice by the Rev. W. D. Sweeting, 


A. 

5. References to Bibliographical Notices of John Dod. 

6, Addenda. 

I notice in the above-mentioned addenda that 
the ‘Sermon on Malt’ has been referred to in 
*N. & Q.’ ander the reference numbers 1" 8. xii. 
383, 497 ; 6 S. ii. 327 ; iii. 13, 116. 

Morris Parye. 

3, Forest Villas, South Woodford, 

It is a pure blunder (caused by the confusion of 
two men with similar names) to attribute the 
‘Sermon on Malt’ to Dr. William Dodd, the 
forger. Jobn Dod, the Puritan divine, who died 
at the rectory of Fawsley, Northants, in 1645, is 
generally supposed to have been the author ; but the 
identification is far from certain. There is a life 
of Dod in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bic y,’ 
in which his supposed authorship is mentioned. 

Henry B, WHEATLEY. 


How tone witt a Horse tive? S. v. 
248, 335, 478; vi. 156.)—There hangs in my 
house of Monreith an oil painting of a very old 
horse. On the back of frame is the date 
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1842, and the words ‘‘ C. Fortescue, after Townes.’ 
There is also the following letter to my father, from 
@ gentleman whom I very well remember :— 
29 Sept., 1862. 
¥ DEAR Maxwsi1,—I am sorry I cannot give you a 
copy ofthe cf te birth of the old hors ily a 
it is packed up with other things not easily gotat. He 


uoted above is no evidence; indeed, the certificate 
jiven by a man who had bred a horse which was 
‘sixty-two at the date of certifying would be of 
very dubious validity, as the certifier must in that 
ase have been over fourscore himself. Ido not 
mean that gentlemen of fourscore are not veracious ; 
but memory is scarcely to be trusted in such a 
small matter as the birth of a work-horse sixty 
Maxwett. 


years ago. HERBERT 

Trs’s Eve: Larrer Lamwwas (8 iv. 507; 
v. 58, 132, 193, 298, 438).—Brady explains Latter 
Lammas as 


“a period which was allowed to tenants to bring their 
wheat to their Lords in backward seasons ; an indulgence, 
which however requisite at times was often abused, and 
at length occasioned...... the old proverb, * He will pay at 
Latter Lammas,’ that is, never.’ 
He further states that when the Spanish Ambas- 
sador terms on which she 
might sa the Armada, he ke in 
Latin ; which she answered extempore,” ahives $ 
Worth , know that 
At Latter Lemmas we'll 
So Fuller translated it. The queen said, “Ad 
Greecas, bone Rex fient mandata calendas.” See 
Brady, ‘Clavis Calendaria,’ vol. ii. pp. 116-20, third 
edition, 1815. Brercey. 


May I draw the attention of correspondent 
Mr. Apams to the fact that the Danish devastation 
to which he refers took place in 870, not 970? It 
was doubtless a slip of the pen. The suggestion 
of Miss Nora Hoppsr, at the last reference, is, 


of course, quite 
Cuas. Jas, Fire. 


227, 289, 417).- I think the following 
417).—I thi following 

taken from the Daily Telegraph of Aug. 14, should 

fitly find a place under the above heading :— 

“ By the demolition of some old houses in Catherine 
Street, Strand, and in Drury Lane, what may be regarded 
asa classic spot has been exposed to view. This is the 
old churchyard which Charles Dickens graphically 
described in ‘ Bleak House,’ and which is ap hed by 
narrow passage leading from Russell Court. The 


churchyard on the left-hand side of Drury Lane, hi 

up, has frequently been talked of as ‘ Jo’s Churchyard,” 
but the miserable burial-ground which received the 
remains of poor ‘Nemo’ is that on which the sunlight 
is now allowed to shine through the clearing away of the 
rookeries which Deroy hemmed it in on east and 
west, At the end of the Russell Court passage the gate, 
with its iron bars, through which Jo pointed out to 
Lady Dedlock the grave of his benefactor, still hangs on 
its rusty hinges, although the graveyard itself has been 
asphalted over and turned into a playground. Some 
thousands of the admirers of Dickens's works, includi 

a large number of Americans, have visited the 
within the past few weeks,” 

Vide Daily Graphic, Aug. 20 :— 

Srr,—I venture to think that the identity of the 
burial-ground in Russell Court with the graveyard 
described in ‘Bleak House,’ and referred to in your 
interesting article, is not fully established. Charles 
Dickens's description applies very closely to the sur- 
soundings of the dismal place in Russell Court, but it 
serves with almost equal y for ther God's 
acre (save the mark !), now asphalted and used as a play- 
ground, which I have long believed to be the burial- 
ground in oa, I refer to the old graveyard in 
Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane. Although it is obvious 
that of late years many alterations have been made in 
the vicinity, this spot presents certain close resemblances 
to the burial-place described by Dickens; and there are 
other strong, if not convincing, reasons for believing that 
this must be the ground which he had in his mind, 

I have visited both places this morning, and am 
strongly impressed with the probability that the grave- 
yard in Bream’s Buildings is the ground so powerfully 
depicted in ‘ Bleak House,’ It is, and apparently always 
has been, pretty well “hemmed in,” and houses even now 
look in on every side. It must be added that one of 
these is a modern School Board building. another is a 
new office of a weekly journal, also that the street and 
some open iron railings intervene on one side; more- 
ever, the ground has been “ beautified,” by the planting 
of narrow strips of turf and of rows of headstones in 
military array. This burial-ground is approached by 
“devious ways ”’—from by Cursitor Street 
and Greystoke Place, and from Holborn, by Fetter Lane, 
and a continuation of the “ place,” or passage, just 
There is an entrance by an “ iron gate” (really an iron 
gate—not a half-door, half-gate), at the end of a narrow 
court, which may have been a covered “tunnel” before 
the school buildings were erected; and opposite to the 


opening of this court is a gas-lamp, high up, projecting 
from the wall of a house. The level of this burial 
ground is raised, and, like that at Ruseell Court, is 
approached by steps within the gate. In short, though 
there are Gihswuta, for which modern changes are 
sufficient to account, the resemblances to the place 
described in the novel are bap striking. 

But the strongest reason for supposing that Dickens 

inted to the burial-ground in Bream’s Buildings is 
its locality. All the closing scenes of the miserable life 
of the law-writer in ‘Bleak House’ were laid in the 
district bounded by Holborn, Lincoln’s Inn, Fleet Street 
and Fetter Lane ; and it appears probable that he would 
have been buried in this graveyard. Why should his 
bones have been “rattled over the stones” right away 
to the other side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, into quite 
another neighbourhood! Surely a proper _—_— 
spirit would have necessitated his decent and orderly 
interment near the “ kitchin winder ” of one of his own 
neighbours! His chief had been meek, good- 
natured little Snagsby, law stationer, of “ Cook’s 


was 62 years old, The original picture is by Town. My 
father, fortunately for the credibility of the story you 
and I have often told of the age of old Billy, met the g 
man who bred and broke him in to plough, and his c 
account is so circumstantial as to leave no doubt of its “ 
accuracy. Ever yours, Caries Ean.e. 
_ [have always been told that old Billy, the sub- ‘ 
ject of this picture, worked on a canal near Man- F 
chester till he was sixty. Of coure, the letter 
J 
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Court, Cursitor ” and Took’s Court, Cursitor 
Street, is within fifty yards of Bream’s Buildings. 
“Nemo” died at the “rag and bottle shop,” “in the 
shadow of the wall of Lincoln's Inn,” and the inquest 
was held at the “‘Sol’s Arms,” which would appear to 
have been in a court at the end of Chichester Rents, 

All these events occurred within the same limited area 
(every yard of which Dickens, from his previous residence 
in Furnival’s Inn, on the other side of Holborn, must 
have known eepecially well), and the outcast’s remains 
would, in all probability, be huddled into the nearest 
available “ foot or two” of earth. 

It is, perhaps, worth mentioning that Halbot K. 
Browne's illustration of ‘Jo and Lady Dedlock,’ shows 
an iron gate, without any woodwork, and with a lamp 
over it, — an This does not 
accurately represent ei of the existing gateways 
above alluded to. 

Dickens may rot have intended to exactly describe 
t of ; but I that many cir- 
cumstances point to the Bream's Buildings burial- 

— Yours fai fally, Epwy Gopwin Ciaytor, 

43 and 44, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., 

London, August 18th, 1894. 
Joun T. Pace. 


5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


*Tue Lorps anp Commons’ vi. 187). 
—The place from which ladies formerly viewed the 
old House of Commons was always known as“ the 
ventilator,” and was such as a fact. D. 


Macsera vi. 8).—In the Nineteenth 
Century for April, 1877, there is an article by Mr. 
Henry Irving on ‘The Third Murderer in Macbeth.’ 

Horace Howarp Furness. 


‘The Third Murderer in Macbeth’ was written 
by Mr. Henry Irving, in the Nineteenth Century, 
i. 327; and ‘Notes of an Actor’ by the same 
author, and in the same magazine, v. 260. 


Country Magistrates (8 §. iv. 489; v. 13).— 
There were always, so to speak, conservators of the 
from the sovereign downwards ; but in Edward 
fits reign special persons, “‘ good men and lawful,” 
were assigned by the king’s command to keep the 
peace in each county. These conservators, where the 
statute of Edward III., c. 1, gave them the power 
to felonies, acquired the more honourable 
ion of justices, a dignity which in these 
democratic days there seems to be a decided ten- 
dency to depreciate. Mr. Picorr will find much 
and information with reference 
to the origin and history of justices of the peace in 
Blackstone’s ‘Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land,’ Reeve’s ‘ History of the English Law,’ Burn’s 


* Justice of the Peace,’ and in that ancient bat 


excellent work on the same subject by Lambard, 

the exact title of which I forget, but I know a 

copy is to be found in the Inner Temple Library. 
J. 8. Upat. 


** Durixe ” 8. vi. 28, 137).— When inqui 
is made regarding some trick of current sabe 


fashion of literary expression, the explanations 
offered are frequently too etymological or meta- 

an ence, having a ce Oo! ology, 
&c., on one’s bookshelves comma 
Now, here is a plain issue. When I say, ‘I was 
in London during the week,” what does the state- 
ment imply? Does it mean that I was in town all 
the week—a happy but very rare experience—or 
that I was there on some day or days in the course 
of the week? Again, what would be the special 
significance of the remark, “I came to London 
during the week”? Let it be understood that I 
know all about the origin of the word during as 
told in dictionaries, &., and that I do not con- 
sider “during the week” an example of what is 
called the nominative or ablative absolute, 

Tomas 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Curious Apptication or TaE “ Against” 
S. v. 469, 518).—Why curious? “Against” in 
more than one of its meanings indicates juxta- 
position. If I lean against a thing I stand against 
it. Originally, I suppose, * against ” in this sense 
meant more than “near,” it implied contact. 
Even now it usually carries the sense of very 
close proximity. ‘“ Was he near you?” “Oh, yes; 
close against me.” Is not this its in 
Chaucer (‘The Clerke’s Tale,’ 127)?— 

Agayns his doughter hastily goth he. 
Of course it is easy to talk dialect without know- 
ing it ; but I cannot think this use of the word is 
iar to any county. 0. ©. B. 


The following is a note on 1 Cor. iv. 4, in the 
‘ Annotated Bible,’ by the Rev. J. H. Blunt :— 

“ For I know nothing by m .—Literally, ‘I am 
conscious of nothing to he A con- 
science does not convict him of any of the matters for 
which the Corinthians condemn him. Perhaps he had 
in his mind the words of a recent Roman poet :— 

conscire sibi, n 
Hor., ‘ Ep.,’ i. 1, 60. 
In Old English the word ‘ by’ was used in the sense of 
‘concerning’ with a leaning towards that of ‘ against.’ 
Thus Cranmer writes to Henry VIII. respecting Anne 
Boleyn : ‘I am exceeding sorry that such faults can be 
ESents by the Queen as I heard of their re ; 


See ‘ Illustration of 1 Cor. iv. 4,’ 6" 8S. vii. 25, 
296, 513; viii. 212. Cever et Avpax. 


This peculiar of the word “against” is 
not uncommon. It is frequently boned In Londen, 
and is occasionally to be met with in print. One 
often hears such sentences as, “We sat against 
him at the theatre,” where the meaning of proxi- 
mity is intended. Another usage is in such as 
one person “‘ living against,” i.¢, “near to,” a 


23.32 


Este. 

by Wyatt than by any other man,’”’ | 
fin 
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certain place. Most of the later dictionaries will, 
I think, be found to recognize this usage of the 
word, Ogilvie’s * Comprehensive Dictionary ’ gives 
to “ against,” among other meanings, that of “ o 
site in ” “ abreast,” which” will, I think, 
cover usage as that referred to. 

O. P. Hare. 

273, Wilmot Street, E. 

This obviously is a contraction for “ over 

” In the Hastings Observer of June 16, 
4 ch gentleman, who says,— 

“ Room, furnished, wanted by French gentleman in 
quiet house, against moderate rent, being for permanency, 
or in return for tuition,” 
gives a very literal translation of 4, or whatever 
else is the Gallic phrase. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“ And He sat down over against the treasury ” 
(St. Mark xii.41), E. 


The expression “against,” or “over against,” 
=next to, is common enough. 
Cuas. Jas. Fret. 
[See also ‘N. E. 


or Nasesy (8 §, vi. 9, 122).—On 
reference to Baker’s ‘ History of Northampton- 
shire,’ under ‘‘ Holdenby,” I think your corre- 
spondent will gather that Whyte-Melville has 
based his story of ‘Holmby House’ upon that 

ion of the work. A tract entitled ‘A Letter 

his Majetties Covrt at Holmbie,’ 1647, gives 

the original iculars of Lady Cave importuning 
to kiss the king’s hand with a design of delivering 
a letter to the king. The tract further relates : 
“The Commissioners after they had examined her 
sent her prisoner to the Mayor of Northampton. 
She is a very handsome Lady, and wondrous bold. 


Joun TaYtor. 
Northampton. 


Apmrrat Sir Caartes Saunpers, K.B, 
8. vi. 149).—The only relations which he men- 
tioned in his will were “‘ his sister Anne, widow of 
Peter Kinsey, and her children Charles and James 
Kinsey, his late uncle Thomas Jenkinson, of 
Oubley, co. Derby, and his children, and his cousin 


Harriet Egerton, daughter of Col. Egerton, 
deceased ” (Chester's ‘ 


gisters,’ 1876, p. 420). 


Lrgor. Perer Lecount, R.N. (8" 8. vi. 149).—I 
find two entries in an old printed catalogue of the 
Library of the Institution of Civil Engineers under 
the name of Lecount. One of these is of a book 
on Barlow’s experiments and one of a tract on the 
polarization ef light. Both were printed at Bir- 
mingham, the former in 1836, the latter in 1841. 
Lecount does not seem to have belonged to or read 
@ paper before the Institution. At least bis name 


does not occur in the printed ‘ Namoe-Index’ to the 
first fifty-eight volumes of the ‘ Minutes’ (before 
1878). LL K. 


War Sones (8 vi. 147).—Your correspond- 
ent is referred to ‘N. & Q.,’ 4™ S. vi. 167, 194, 
244, 267, 304, 307, 315, 341, 353, 365, 375, 383 ; 
vii. 10, 145, 158 ; 5" S. vii. 392 ; 7” 8. will, 307 
434; also to ‘Lyrics of Ireland,’ by Samael 
Lover (‘Patriotic and Military 197- 
and ‘ Book of French Songs, Revolutionary 
Patriotic,’ Chandos Classics. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


German Banps (8™ vi. 28, 114).—Has not 
the superstitious connexion of German bands with 
rain originated in the fact that before rain, sounds, 
often at a long distance, such as church bel! 
trains, bands, &c., are very distinctly heard, 
by degrees the ignorant have connected the hear- 
ing of a German band, even when close at hand, 
with rain? It is a not uncommon remark to hear 
in many places, “ We are going to have rain, as I 
heard the Sticklehurst bells to-day,” or the 
**Great Smashem trains,” as the case might be— 
sounds perhaps three, four, or more miles away, 
usually inaudible, but which, owing either to the 
condition of the atmosphere or the direction of 
the wind, are to be heard before rain. If Stickle- 
hurst bells and Smashem trains had been peri- 
patetic, like the German bands, the ignorant would 
probably have attached the same foolish su 
stition to them. C. H. Sp. P. 


To the list of counties in which the advent of a 
German band is held to betoken a proximate 
downpour may be added Surrey. A friend of mine 
informs me that the people of Redhill, where he 
has lived for twenty- se a are firm believers 
in the superstition, as I it, but not he, though 
he is a man of education. One would think, how- 
ever, that their faith must have been put to a 
severe strain in the dry weather of = year. 


14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


The superstition that the appearance of a German 
band forbodes rain is current at Chertsey, Surrey. 
A native of Romsey informed me, some time ago, 
that whenever an organ-grinder or a German band 
goes by it is sure to be wet ; but the most infallible 
sign is “an old man with adram.” Does not this 
the belief back to the days before 


dram 

‘The Fatherland, the Fatherland, sent 

those German bands to us” W. P. M. 
Shepperton. 


“Soretia (8" §, vi. 88).—Brothers 
(the word standing alone) are those who have the 
same father and mother; brothers german have 
the same father, but different mothers; brothers 
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uterine the same mother, but different fathers. 
Vernon's “sorella cugina” I take to be the 
daughter of his mother’s sister ; his “ prima her- 
mana” she of his father’s brother. 
F. 8. Warnes, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Excianp 1748 (8 §S. vi. 84).—Boots and 
riding whip to show that one was about to ride or 
had just ridden. Compare Theodore Hook’s novel 
* Jack Brag ’:— 

* By......the exhibition of a whip in bis hand and a 
his heels, the pretender let it be inferred 

t he had ridden up to town,” 

Grorcs Ancvus. 


St. Andrews, N.B. 
Taomas (8 v. 487; vi. 52).—He 
matriculated from College, Oxford, Feb- 


ruary 19, 1819, aged nineteen, as the eldest son of 
the Rev. Thomas Noel, of Kirkby Mallory, co. 
Leicester, and graduated B.A. in 1824 (Foster’s 
* Alumni Oxonienses, 1715-1886, vol. iii. p. 1026). 
His father’s death is thus recorded in Gent. Mag., 
February, 1854, New Series, vol. xli. p. 214:— 

“ Aug. 22 [1858]. At his residence in Plymouth, aged 
79, the Rev. Thomas Noel, M.A., for fifty-five years 
Rector of Kirkby Malory, co. Leic., to which church he 
was pomertes by Thomas Noel, Lord Viscount Went- 
worth, in 1798,” 

Daniet HirweEt1, 


A Mr. Noel was sent by English Evangelicals in 
1824 to convert the Irish people (‘ Life of Bishop 
Doyle,’ i. 370). A. M. N, 


Exits=Exir (8 §S. v. 248, 478; vi. 118).—I 
ne understand the point of Mr. Brreseck 

RRY’s objection to the use of exits ; but he is 
sadly in error if he supposes that any one proposes 
to supplant “the long-continued stage directions 
exit and exeunt” by a verb to exit. The directions 
used Se and in the old plays are 
purely Latin words, without a taint of Anglicizing. 
(See ‘Stanford Dicti of Anglicised Words 
and Phrases,’ by C. A. M. Fennell, D.Litt., 1892.) 
It is, nevertheless, quite allowable to say “he 
exits,” “ they exit,” &c., using the ordinary inflec- 
tions of English verbs. Whether we need a verb 
to exit is, of course, quite another point. The 


substantive exit we unquestionably 
Cuas. 5 as. Fret. 


“Tne Krxo’s Heap” vi. 7, 58, 156).— 
When I visited the village of Hever, about sixty 
ago, I took luncheon at the inn then known, 

if I remember rightly, as the “ King’s Head.” The 
house was also known as the “ and Butcher.” 


A figure of King Henry VIII.—a three-quarters 
length, I think—was displayed as a sign, and in 
a corner of the painting was a small axe or chopper. 
Before the visit I had heard that a well-known 


mine, when visiting the in one of his tours 
through the county, in a playful humour, 
suggested to the landlord that the true sign of the 
house was the “‘Boleyn Butcher,” “Bull and 
Butcher” being a corruption of what was meant as 
a title for King Henry, once the husband of Anne 
Boleyn. The axe had been added on the sign- 
board as a fit emblem. D. R. 


At Sedlescomb, the “loveliest village” near 
Hastings, the “Queen’s Head” inn, a charming 
wooden - fronted hostelry, commemorates Queen 
Elizabeth. She once visited Northiam, not many 
miles off, and there her shoe is still to be seen. 
Tradition says a desire to make known the Cinder- 
ella-like proportions of her foot was the cause of 
her leaving this sign of conquest behind her. 
wakp H, M.A, 
Hastings. 


Grammar (8 S. vi. 8, 53, 
133).—“ Between you and I” has been used by 
a vast number of English authors of repute, from 
Shakespeare to Browning ; see ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" 8, 
ix. 275, 412; x. 18, 139, 190, 237, 291, 331, 357, 
397. In 1774 Horace Walpole called it a “ female 
inaccuracy,” and was ised that Lord Chester- 
field be constantly guilty of it ; but in 1782 
Mason fell into the same error (‘ Correspondence 
of Walpole and Mason,’ 1851, i. eatin) ~ 


Your correspondent at the last reference may be 
right in stating that educated people in the n 
counties of Scotland are never guilty of “the 
abuse of the first personal pronoun”; but I cer- 
tainly can corroborate what Pror. Skeat has 
written, for I have eee heard “ the abuse” 
from the lips of persons belonging to various parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 


our men aside.” 
“ Accursed be he,” said Percy, 
“ By whom it is denied !" 
is a verse known to all readers of ‘Chevy Chase.’ 
F. Terry. 

I quite agree with Mr. Bierter that Charles 
Dickens, though largely self taught, would never 
have spoken or written such a phrase as ‘‘ Between 
you and I,” The words quoted by Mr. Water 
are put into the mouth of “ Perker,” and belong to 
him. Dickens rightly and naturally makes his 
characters speak in their own ‘‘ vulgar tongue.” 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


I” on the first night of ‘The Fatal Card,’ at the 
Adelphi, September 6. H. T. 


Tuomas: Butter (8 §. vi. 148).—Consult 


antiquary of the county of Kent, a relative of 


‘Lives of the Bishops of Winchester, by S. H. 
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Cassans, and compare the very full account there 
given of Dr. John Thomas with that of his epis- 
copal namesake as related by Chalmers. 
C. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


An account of Bishop Thomas, with a notice of 
his family, as well as tbe arms of Buller in Exeter 


Cathedral, = be seen in Cassans’s ‘ Lives of the 
Bishops of Winchester,’ ‘ Lives of the Bishops of 
Salisbury.’ Ep. MarsHalt, 


For John Thomas see ‘Alum. Oxon.,’ 1715- 
1816, part iv. 1406, and Gent. Mag., 1781, 
p. 242. For William Buller see ‘Alum, West- 
mon.,’ 1852, p. 549; ‘ Burke’s Landed Gentry,’ 
1894, vol. i. p. 246; and Gent. Mag., 1796, 
part ii. p. 1061. G. F. R. B. 


*Pitcrm’s Procress’ v. 425).—I have 
an old copy of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ which con- 
tains three parts. In addition to the usual parts 
i. and ii., part iii. opens with the same title as the 
others, ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress From this world 
to that which is to come, Delivered under the 
similitude of a Dream.’ Then follows this intro- 
duction, “Shewing the several dangers and diffi- 
culties he met with, and the many victories he 
obtained over the world, the flesh, and the devil : 
together with his ha arrival at the celestial 
city, and the glory and joy he found, to his eternal 
comfort.” en comes “The Preface to the 
Christian Reader,” signed J. B. Then there are 
two sets of laudatory verses, one addressed to the 
Author and the other to the Reader. The first is 
signed with the initials B. D. and the other with 
L.C. After these the narrative begins of a young 
man named Tender-conscience leaving the City of 
Destruction, struggling through the Slough of 
Despond, entering at the Wicket-gate, followin 
the course of the original Christian, with vari 
experiences, till he crosses the river at last. I 
cannot believe that this part was written by 
Bunyan. The style and subject-matter are very 
inferior to the other two parts. Unfortunately 
my title-page with the date is gone. There is 
writing on the fly-leaves dated 1775, and the book 
has every appearance of age. Old as it may be, 
the famous original passage in part i. which 
states that the lock on the outer gate of Doubti 
Castle “ went damnable hard ” has been sniomieal 
to “‘ very hard.” Who wrote part iii.; and how 
old is it? Dotiar. 

Neenah, Wisconsin, U.S. 

contemptible, first appeared 
edition in 1705.] 


and 
a sixth 


Tae Morner or Apewiza or (8% 
8. v. 367; vi. 36, 175).—I do not suppose it is of 
very great importance to discover the parentage of 
Adeliza, Queen of England ; but certainly it is of 


some interest to any person who, like myself, 
believes he is descended from her. T. W. and 
J. G. have not, I am afraid, done much to make 
out the first wife of Godfrey of Louvain, and the 
latter gentleman has made a great mistake in his 
dates, for he has put the two Godfreys to death 
in 1044 and 1069, when, of course, it ought to have 
been 1069 and 1139. It is not generally known 
that three different are put forward as the 
first wife of Godfrey Barbatus. The editor of 
Orderic, Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ and, no doubt, others, 

ive Ida of Namur. Now, I find mention of Sophia, 

aughter of Em Henry IV. I was lately 
informed by the Professor of History at Gottingen 
that the real person was a lady of the family of 
Montreuil, and sister of Alberos, Archbishop of 
Tréves. It would require another Paris to decide 
this question, and the three persons were, no 
doubt, great beauties. It is not possible that 
Clementia, second wife of Godfrey, could have 
been mother of Adeliza, for her first husband, 
Robert of Flanders, only died in 1111. I may 
say that Collins, in his old ‘ Peerage,’ under the 
head of “ Percy,” vol. ii. p. 288, enters fully into 
this question, and quotes no end of foreign autho- 
rities. I hope that some one will one day be able 
to tell me who was Milicent de Camville (8 S. 
y. 509), Queen Adeliza’s cousin. 

Dominick Browne. 
Clevedon. 


Muticest or Louvain (8 8. v. 509).—Did not 
the daughter of Roger de Tony, who was named 
Godhilda, after her ancestress hilda of Barce- 
lona and Catalonia, marry Baldwin II. of Jeru- 
salem ? Hype Crarke. 


Noyrape §. vi. 127, 193).—The literature 
of Les Noyades would not be complete without 
reference to Swinburne’s powerful poem ‘Les 
Noyades,’ in which occur the following lines :— 

In the wild fifth year of the o—- of things, 

When France was glorious and blood-red, fair 

With dust of battle and deaths of kings, 

A queen of men, with helmeted hair ; 


Carrier came down to the Loire and slew, 
Till all the ways and the waves waxed red. 
‘ Poems and * John Camden Hotten, 1873. 


Joun C, Francis. 


Arrercor (8" §. v. 379).—This word, though 
not in general use, is still occasionally heard in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. I believe it survives 
also in Cumberland. Some years ago I heard it 
used in North Lancashire. 

F, OC. Birxseck Terry. 


Creruscutum (8 8. v. 306, 397, 514; vi. 92, 
157).—Omnibi will be found in Howitt’s ‘ Visits to 
Remarkable Places,’ ed. 1840, vol. i. p. 200: “In 
summer all the inns there are filled jam-full ; trains 
of omnibusses or omnibi are flying down to the 
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Broomielaw every hour.” Having used it, appa- 
rently with some hesitation, further on (at p. 202) 
he goes in boldly for it: “O ships, on loch or fritb, 
or ocean, propelled by engines of three hundred 
horse power ! cabs and cars and omnibi and stages, 
&c.” I have never seen it used in earnest else- 
where. G. H, Tompson. 
Alnwick. 


Dayte Noan’s Ark (8" iv. 168, 256, 
373; v. 34, 212, 415; vi. 157).—The account given 
by J. J. Nouri (said to be now in an- American 
madhouse) is in No. 46 of Science Siftings. There 
are traces of something like lunacy about it; but I 
cannot see why the ark's remains should not be 
still visible. e Armenians insist they are on the 
top of the mountain, but inaccessible. Of course 
they are not on the present top, but the place that 
was the top in Noah’s time. E. L. G. 


Appas Amarparicensis (8 §. v. 469).—I 
cannot find ‘* Amarbarica ” or ‘‘ Amarbaricum” in 
any gazetteer, modern or ancient, and can give your 
correspondent no more help than may be derived 
from the following quotations. The first is from 
the ‘ Abregé de I’histoire de l’ordre de S. Benoist,’ 
1684, ii. 681 :— 

“Tl a este observé que Charlemagne divisa la Saxe en 
——- dioceses. La ville de Werden, ou de Ferden fut 

moré d’un siege Episcopal & eut pour premier Pasteur 
saint Suidbert qu'un Historien du pais dit avoir esté 
Religieux de profession, & Abbé. 11 [saint Suidbert) 
batit le monastére d’Amarbaric pour des Religieux 
Scots c'est 4 dire nés en Irilande [ sic], ou dans l’Angle- 
terre Septentrionale qui |’avoient suivi dans la Saxe, ou 
) y fit venir. Les deux premiers Abbez furent saint 

to, & saint Tanco.” 
The second quotation is from the ‘ Acta Sancto- 
rum,’ Feb. tom. ii. p. 890 :— 

“* Altera controversia de patria et monasterio Amarbari- 
censi est. Fitzimon Catalogo Sanctorum Hibernize 
adscripsit. Hunc secutus Colganus in Actis Sanctorum 
Hiberniz, duabus motus rationibus; prima, quod omnes 
Scoti, qui temporibus istis et superioribus in Gallia et 
Germania pietate aut doctrina claruerunt, fuerint Hi- 
berni, Secunda,quod Amarbaricense monasterium arbi- 

retur Armachanense apud Hibernos legi debere.” 


The writer, however, dissents from both of these 
theories, but gives no geographical explanation, so 
that we are left in doubt whether Amarbaric is the 
name of a place in Saxony or in Scotland. 

F, Apams., 


Aw Ancient Custom at Sr. Cross S. vi. 
86).—Mr. Hatr’s note eminded me of another 
custom which it was my good fortune to witness 
when on a recent visit to the Hospital of St. Cross. 
It was the day before Easter Sunday, and as I 
passed through the kitchens my attention was 
drawn to the concoction of an enormous plum- 
ar te nature to those eaten at Christmas. 


of which Easter Sunday was one. Originally on 
these days the brethren had a quartern of gin 
allotted to them. This dole of gin increased with 
the flight of time, until at last it became so large 
that the brethren suffered severely from such an 
overdose. With a view to remedy this, it was 
agreed long since that a pudding should be made, 
and part of the money formerly spent on gin was 
accordingly expended in pudding. 

F. G. Saunpers. 


** HANGING AND WIVING GO BY Destiny ” 
8. vi. 106).—I notice that your correspondent, 
Mr. C. R. Hares, at the above reference, spells 
the name of the Dean of Exeter, first Heynes, and 
subsequently Haynes. The writer of the article 
in the ‘D. N. B.’ keeps to Heynes. Can your 
correspondent tell me which is the more usual or 
correct? I should also like to know the maiden 
name of the dean’s wife, Joan, and the circum- 
stances and date of Heynes’s imprisonment in the 
Fleet. Dr. Simon Heynes was Rector of Fulham 
from 1536 till his death in October, 1552 (Wood's 
* Athen. Oxon.,’ vol. i. p. 672). The exact date of 
his death I cannot discover. As the information 
I solicit does not directly bear on the title of this 
note, perhaps Mr. Haines would kindly com- 
municate privately with me. 

Cuas. Jas. Fire. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


There is the following allusion to this proverbial 
saying in ‘ Hadibras,’ part ii. canto i. v. 839-44, 
published in 1664 :— 

If matrimony and hanging go 

By dest’ny, why not whipping too? 

What med'cine else can cure the fits 

Of lovers when they lose their wits! 

Love is a boy, by poets styl’d, 

Then spare the rod, and spoil the child. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


This expression, with a slight variation, occurs 
in the ‘ Proverbs of John Heywood,’ 1546 :— 
or nie, wedding “he, 
A nging likewise, the proverbe, sayd I. 
= Reprint 1874, p. 15. 
In the ‘ Schole-hous of Women,’ 1541 (Hazlitt’s 
‘ Popular Poetry,’ vol. iv. p. 116), are the lines :— 
Truely some men there be, 
That liue alway in great honour, 
And say : it gooeth by destenye 
To hang or wed : bothe haue but one houre. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Green House, Kensincron Garpess (8® 8. 
vi. 28, 154).—A letter, signed R. J. F., concern- 
ing the above, appeared in the Atheneum of 
July 11, 1885. The writer very minutely describes 
both the interior and exterior of the building. He 


was told it was a “ gaudy” pudding, partaken of 
by the brethren on special feast days in the year, 


speaks of it as having been “ built by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren,” and details many of the alterations 
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which have from time to time taken place and 
marred its beauty. The letter contains an urgent 
appeal that “a building, historically interesting as 
well as artistically valuable,” should be put to 
better use than as a storehouse for garden lumber. 
Joun T. Paces. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Tue Atmonp Tree (8 S. iv. 309, 359; vi. 
97, 157).—Mr. D. D. GitpEr draws attention to 
the use of the almond in the superstitious customs 
of India, The following instance is from Mr. 


Rudyard yt fine story * Without Benefit of | be 


Clergy,’ in ‘ Life’s Handicap’ :— 
“* Now look,’ said Ameera. She drew from an em- 
bag a handful of almonds, ‘See! we count 


seven. In the name of God!’ She placed Mian Mittu 
very and rumpled, on the top of his cage, an 
seating herself between the babe and the bird she 


cracked and peeled an almond less white than her teeth. 
‘ This is a true charm, my life, and do not laugh. See I 

e the t one half and Tota the other.’ Mian 

ittu with careful beak took his share from between 
Ameera’s lips, and she kissed the other half into the 
mouth of the child, who ate it slowly with wondering 
eyes. ‘This I will do each ey OH} seven, and without 
— who is ours will be a bold speaker and wise,’” 


W. A. Henpersov. 


C. C. B. says “ the almond is a symbol of hope” 
because “ its flowers precede its leaves.” But the 
flowers of the Judas-tree also appear before the 
leaves ; which tree is named after Iscariot, who 
hanged himself, it is said, on one of that kind ; so 


Upat Tenure (8 S. v. 47, 138).—I am too 
late, I see, to answer Mr, RENDEL’s query as to 
the meaning of this tenure, or wherein it differs 
from its opposite, or feudal tenure; which may 
shortly be summarized as a holding of lands in 
absolute possession, without acknowledging any 
superior lord, as distinguished from feudal funds, 
which are held of a superior (see Wharton’s and 
Cowel’s ‘Law Lexicons’). There are no udal or 
allodial lands in England, according to Sir E. Coke 
(Co. Litt., 93a); and see Hallam’s ‘ Middle Ages,’ 
chap. ii. p.1. Your correspondent may be inter- 
ested in knowing that a “Udal League” has 
recently been formed (I received a prospectus shortly 
before leaving England in 1889, but I cannot now 
lay my hands upon it), having for its object, if I 
remember rightly, the restoration of the old udal, 
or allodial, rights of the inbabitants of Zetland 
(now the Orkney and Shetland Isles) in the lands 
of their forefathers, of which they considered they 
had been deprived by Scottish aggression and 
occupation. hat success attended the formation 
of this league I have been unable to learn since 
my removal to the other end of the world. 

J. 8. Upan 

Fiji. 


Cot. Torrens (8 S. iv. 68, 132, 219),.—The 


inscription on a tombstone in the burial d of 
the parish of Paddington, co. Middlesex, records 
that Col. Robert Torrens, late Major-General and 
Adjatant-General of Her Majesty’s Forces, Bengal, 
died May 18, 1840, in his fifty-sixth year. A 
further inscription on the same stone furnishes the 
information that his sister, Jane Isabel Torrens, 
died at Clifton, Jan. 30, 1846, in her sixty-fifth 
year. Dayiet Hipwetu. 


Tapiraa, Acts 1x. 40 vi. 86).—It may 
passingly interesting to remark that about the 
year 1849, in Barnsbury Chapel, Islington, N., a 
minister, pamed Gilbert, baptized a female child in 
the name of Tabitha Cumi. She was the infant 
daughter of Mr. Crouch, hairdresser, Olark’s Place 
(now Upper Street), Islington. I witnessed the 
ceremony. Harry Hems. 
[Should it not be Talitha Cumi ?} 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
Calendar of the Patent Rolls in the Public Record 

Edward I., 4.p. 1281-1292. (Stationery Office.) 
Tue text of this important volume has been prepared 
under the supervision of Mr. H. C. Maxwell Tiyte by 
Mr. J.G. Black and others. It follows the same lines 
as the Patent Roll Calendar, 1327-1330, which was pub- 
lished a short time ago. Those who have been accus- 
tomed to use the rolls, and those only, can estimate the 
value this series of calendars wil! poesess for historians and 
students of local antiquities when they have them before 
them in their entirety. No calendar, however well con- 
structed, can ever stand in the place of the originals. 
There must be occasions when the rolls themselves will 

uire to be inspected ; but in most cases the calendar 
will fulfil all the purposes of the originals, This will 
prove a great advantage, for two reasons. The student 
can follow up his researches by his own fireside instead 
of being compelled to make a journey to Fetter Lane, 
and, which is a most important consideration, the rolls 
will be saved from needless friction. Every care is 
taken by the officials for their preservation, and those 
who consult them are, almost without exception, equally 
thoughtful; but parchment which bas existed six hundred 
years since it formed the skin of a sheep is tender and 
fragile; every time these old rolls are unfolded some 
damage, however slight, is lixely to accrue. 

To those of our readers who have not read the luminous 
preface to the former volume it is not easy to explain 
what is the nature of the Patent Rolls. It would not be 
true to say that all public documents were enrolled 
thereon; but it is so nearly accurate that we shall not 
endeavour to correct the exaggeration. Any number of 
bits we might quote from the volume before us would 
throw little light on the rest. Commissions and pardons 
form a considerable portion of their contents ; from these 
we may sometimes gain a glimpse of the state of society 
in the places to which -y refer. Here, for instance, 
is a picture of life in the North Country in 1283, Just 
six hundred years ago Alexander de Kyrketon and John 
de Lythegreynes received a royal commission to investi- 


gate an affray which took place at Elesden, in Northum- 
berland, There was by royal charter a weekly market 
on Thursdays and a fair on the eve, day,and morrow of 
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‘the feast of St. Bartholomew, The lord of the manor 
had set up a pillory, a tumbrel, and other useful articles 
appurtenant to fairs, when his men were maltreated and 
these articles carried off by a crowd of riotous Borderers— 
Reeds, Kerrs, Foresters, Bells, and others, who bore 
good old Border clan-names. We have no means of 
explaining the riot. Probably it arose out of some long- 
standing family feud. J 

The reign of Edward I. was, notwithstand the 
te walsh the king was one 
of great progress in almost every direction. One would 
not have expected to find a patent granted for laying out 
a new town, yet such was in 1286 the case at Gotowre- 
euper-Mare, in the parish of Stodlaund. There were to 
be “‘ sufficient streets and lanes and adequate sites for a 
market and church and plots for merchants” to expose 
their wares upon. 

We perhaps hardly need say that the volume has a 
very copious and excellent index. 


An Exact Account of the Church and Priory of Goring, 
in the County of Oxford. Set down by Percy Goddard 
Stone. Duly printed by William Knott at Brooke 
Street, within the Parish of Saint Alban the Martyr, 
Holbourn, and published by Henry L. Smith at the 
Post-Office, Goring on Thames, mpocc and 

is a quaint and interesting pamphlet of some fifty 

odd pages. The author is evidently not at present a 

skilled antiquary, but he has zeal and discretion. We 

have none of those foolish guesses by which many local 
books are encumbered. 

The little nunnery of Goring on Thames fell with the 
lesser monasteries. Very little seems to be known con- 
cerning it. We cannot but think Mr. Stone might have 
come on more details than he has discovered. He is not 
even quite certain to what order it belonged. He has, 
however, given us, what will be very useful, a list of the 

oresses from 1200 to 1530. It is confessedly imper- 
= One of them bore the uncommon name of Eularia. 

Two interesting medizval bells yet remain in the 
church tower; one is dedicated to St. Blaise, the patron 
of wool-combers, the other asks for rs for the soul 
of Peter, Bishop of Exeter. This is Peter de Quivil, 
who was Bishop of Exeter at the end of the thirteenth 


century. 

The shurch of Goring contains a monumental brass 
which would be of surpassing interest could we believe 
in the truth of what it records. It is in memory of a 
certain Hugh Whistler, who is stated to have died in 
1615, aged 216 years. Of course there is some error. 
Mr. Stone gives an engraving of it, and the figures are 
clear enough. Mr. Stone thinks that the artist has been 
told to engrave two score and sixteen. It may be so 
but in that case it seems strange that the family did 
not discover the error and insist on an accurate memorial 
being furnished to them. 

Dictionary of the Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases of the 
relating to the Sea. By 
urgh, Pennsylvania, Oliver Publish- 

ing House.) 


Tus is a work of much erudition, and of wider compass 
than the title denotes. It is of a class to commend itself 
warmly to our 


a ty of Church History. By Henry Cowan, D.D. 
lack. 

™ their a of “Guild Text-Books” Messrs. Black 
have added Dr, Cowan’s compendium of Church history. 
It is a sound compilation, carrying the information from 
the apostolic to the death of Calvin, 1564, Students 
will find it of great practical utility, which, however, 
would be enhanced by the addition of an index. 


Unper the pleasantly punning title of Green Pastures 
Mr, Grosart has issued (Stock) a series of extracts from 
the writings, prose and poetical, of Robert Greene. In 
this cheap little pocket volume the reader unfamiliar 
with sixteenth century literature will find much exquisite 
verse. 


Mr. W. L, Rurron, F.S.A., bas issued a short and very 
readable and trustworthy History of Sandgate Castle, 
Kent, 1539-1894. Not very eventful has been the hi 
of this castle, which has stood no siege, and wi 
but few events of importance, Henry VIII., its founder, 
and Queen Elizabeth visited it, and Thomas Keys, who 
married poor little Lady Mary Grey, was a prisoner there, 
Among captains was Sir Thomas Allin—Pepys’s Sir 
Thomas Allen. It is pleasant to hear that this little 
brochure owes its origin to ‘ N, & Q.’ 

Mr, E. H. MarsHaut has supplied (Hastings Observer 
Office) an Alphabetical Index to the Printed Sermons in 
the Reference Lib: at the Brassey Institute, i 
with a valuable preface on the utility of this class 
composition. The arra mt is excellent, and the 
work will commend itself to a large number of readers. 


Mr. Lyxn’s Celestial Motions: a 
Handy Book of Astronomy (Stanford), first published in 
1882, has reached its eighth edition, and its value and 
authority are still u ied. 

Miss Mary Howarn’s useful Guide to Hastings and 
St. Leonards, @ model work in its class, has opposed in 
a revised form, with information brought up to . The 
publisher is Mr. E, Stanford. 

New editions have appeared of P Lindley’s 
Tourist Guide to the Continent and Walks “in Belgium 
and the Ardennes. Both are amply illustrated. 

CLaRK's Civil Service Annual, useful to candidates for 
Go Civil Garvie, has to be added to tho list of now 
ann 


Mr, Joun Sviutvax, a local antiquary, has issued a 
third edition of his Le Vier Marchi Guernsey, a work 
patronized by the Queen. 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Sr, P. (* The Initial Ff”).—See 1" 8, xii, 126, 
169, 201 ; 5% S. xi. 247, 391; xii. 57, 157, 392, 438; 6m 
8. x. 328; xi. 16, 93, 179. 


INQUIRER ~—These are well known, are 

Corricenpum.—P. 196, col. i, 1. 43, for “Berwick” 
read Bewick. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not priat; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


Be 
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ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHEN ZUM contains Articles on 
KERNAHAN’S SORROW and SONG. 
RECORDS of BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
ADDISCOMBE and its HEROES. 
‘The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a BOY. 
The TRIAL of O'CONNELL. 


NEW NOVELS—A House in Bloomsbury ; 
Gardener; David's Loom ; rane the Uonseripe 
The Rajab’s 's Second Wife. 


TWO BOOKS of LIGHTER VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

CHATTAFIN, by Edmund Gosse—The CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS 
—SENOR FERNANDEZ-GUERRA Y ORBE— BISHOP AN- 
DREWES’S FORM for the CONSECRATION of a CHURCH—The 
AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON—The LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION at BELFAST—MRS. AUGUSTA WERSTER. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—The Congress of Anthropology 
Notes ; Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand von ; Map. ; 
The Autumn Publishing Season ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—Dante Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Movement: 
Library Table; Brugsch Pasha ; Notes from Asia Minor; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Hereford Festival. 
DRAMA—The Week ; ‘Colombe's Birthday '; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM for September 1 contains Articles on 
CURZON on PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. 
LILLY on the CLAIMS of CHRISTIANITY. 
RHYS'S NEW POEMS. 
CZSAR as a COMMANDER. 
HAYES'S AMONG MEN and HORSES. 
BLACKMORE'’S PERLYCROSS. 
SCOTTISH LOCAL HISTORY. 
MIDDLE ENGLISH and TUDOR TEXTS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The POOL to NARCISSUS, by E. Nesbit. 
THOMAS PAINE'S ESCAPE from the GUILLOTINE. 
RANDOLPH and MILTON. 
SCRIVELSBY. 
The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 
MR. W. D. HAMILTON. 


GOSSIP. 


"s History of Mathematics; Botanical Literature; 
cal Notes ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—The Currencies of Rajputana; Library Table; 
Serials; New Prints; Gossip. 


MUSIC—Library Table; New Songs; Gossip. 
es yg Sir John Vanbrugh; Another New 
Fact about Marlowe ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 
Or of all Newsagents, 


The ATHEN ZUM for September 8 contains Articles on 
THREE WORKS on MOLTKE. 

LORD AMHERST. 

SKEAT'S EDITION of CHAUCER. 

OLD JEWISH WRITERS in FRANCE. 


NOVELS—St. Maur; A Victim Luck ; and Service ; 
The Unbidden Guest ; The 


Andrew Lebrun; The Flaming Sword ; Her Pair Fame, La Bare- 
onda ; Bonheur méconnu. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

LAMB'S LINES ‘To SARA and her SAMUEL.” 

CAPT. MARRYAT and SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

An EARLY PAPYRUS FRAGMENT of the GREEK PSALTER. 
The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 

The CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS. 

PROF. VEITCH. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Wuter; Astronomical Notes; The 
Publishing Season ; Gossip. 


ARKTS—Elemen Text-Books; The Early History of Turner's 
Yorkshire 


MUSIC—Library Table ; Gossip. 
DRAMA—Knight's Garrick ; The Week ; Michael Mobun ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHENALCUM for August 25 contains Articles on 
The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
DAVIDSON'S RANDOM ITINERARY. 
FIRTH’ EDITION of LUDLOW’S MEMOIR 
URQUHART and GLENMORISTON. 
NEW NOVELS—Joanna Traill, Spinster ; Th 


deville’s Husband; An Uncanny Girl; the of Silence ; 
us nlp a 
The Story of John Coles 


HISTORY. 

RECENT VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

CAPT. DANIEL OCONNELL'S SOUTH SEA DISCOVERY —RAN- 
DOLPH and MILTON—The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON— 
MRS. BARRETT BROWNING’S PARENTAGE — THOMAS 
PAINES ESCAPE from the GUILLOTINE—SANTA TERESA~— 
The IRISH METRICAL RARDS—The LANCASHIRE RECORD 
SOCIETY—A BIBLIOGRAPHY of the WRITINGS of ROBERT 
BROWNING—DR. JOHNSON and WALTON’S ‘ANGLER.’ 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Two Books of American 
mical Notes; Astronomical Nowe, The Automate 
Gossip 

FINE ARTS—Life of Edward Calvert ; Library Table ; Gossip. 

ven MUSIC—Library Table ; New Music ; Gossip. 


| Specimens English ‘oets; Librar 


Table; Che 
Season 
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CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS 
BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on good paper. Each Work complete in One Volume, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Pleasure and Grey Grit. Faith and Uniaith. 
BY HOLME LEE. 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Maude Talbot. 
Country Stories. 
BY GEORGE GISSING. 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 
Demos: a Story of Socialist Life | tee The Nether World. 
England. Thyrza. New Grub Street. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH.’ 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Mehbalah : a Story of the Salt Marshes. Herring: a West of | 
Court Royal. Romance. Richard Cable, the Lightshipman. 
BY W. E. NORRIS. 


Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Heaps of Money. | Matrimony. |NoNewThing. | Adrian Vidal. | Mademoiselle de Mersac. 
BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
In that State of Life. | Penruddocke. | Morals and Mysteries. | Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 


Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Romantic Tales. ! Domestic Stories. 


BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 
Feap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Jane Eyre. The Professor, and Poems. Villette. 
Shirley. Wuthering Heights, and Agnes Grey. | The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 
* Also the Go Leet EDITION, in Seven Volumes, crown 8vo. illustrated, 5s. x em and the POCKET EDITION, 
with Frontispiece to each Volume, bound in balf-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 64. each. 
BY MRS. GASKELL. 
Feap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Wives and a. | Cranford, and other Tales. 


nd and Tide. 
ie Brande. Warp and Woof. 


Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes. 


Lizzie and other Tales. 
North and Sou Mary Barton, and other Tales. Life of Char! Bronté. 
Sylvia's Lovers. , and other Tales. 


*.* Also the POCKET EDITION, in ht Volumes, small fi 8vo. bound in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. 
per Volume ; er the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, Seven Volumes, oon 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. je 
Feap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. lics. 
and ¥ Wit and Humour. Table Talk. Men, Women, 
Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. A Jar of Hone = 1" Saybia. 
Also, uniform with the above, + 392, 


AZLARGE NUMBER OF NOVELS BY POPULAR WRITERS, 


And in crown 8vo. size, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each 


Vice Vers. FP. Anstey. A Fallen a By F. Anstey. Thes of Abibalthe Tsourian. Edited 
Jes. By H The Pariah. y F. Anstey. vale. Prinsep, A.R.A. 
“Bride from the B "By BE. W.| The Talking , Ak and other Tales, Hoh iday Papers. Second Series. By the 
‘ornung. By F. Anstey. Rev. Jones. 
The Giant's Robe. By F. Anstey. 
Messrs. ELDER will be happy to send, en their 
1s, 6d., 28., 2. 6d., 38. and 6s, F Novels, together tango 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8,W. 
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